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HOMES IN THE WEST 
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HE TIRE on your car flexes 688 times per mile, or 
eleven times every second at 60 miles an hour. Such 
rapid and continuous flexing of the cotton fibers within 
the cords (making up the body of the tire) 
produces friction which generates heat—the 

greatest enemy of tire life. 


Firestone engineers and chemists found 
the way to counteract this heat-producing 
action. They developed the Firestone pat- 
ented process of Gum-Dipping by which 
the Firestone high stretch cotton cords are 
soaked in pure liquid rubber, saturating 
and coating every cotton fiber inside every 
cord. Gum-Dipping safety-locks the cotton 
fibers with rubber and welds the high stretch 
cords and plies into one cohesive unit of 
greater strength. 
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years every winner in the Indianapolis 500-Mile Race 
has equipped his car with Firestone Tires. 


Firestone Tires were on the Ford V-8 Truck that recently 
established a new Coast-to-Coast record, traveling 2,945 
miles in 67 hours 45 minutes 30 seconds running time. 





Only Firestone Tires are built with Gum-Dipped high 
stretch cords. Only Firestone Tires have the cotton fibers, 
cords, plies and body safety-locked with rubber. 








See the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in 
your community. Investigate the high quality of Firestone 
Tires, Tubes, Batteries, Spark Plugs, Brake Lining, Anti- 
Freeze and the many other Firestone 
motoring necessities designed for 
your comfort and safety. 


Listen to the 
Voice of Firestone 
Every Monday Night 
Over N. B.C. —WEAF 
Nation-wide Network 



































The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping process by which 
eight extra pounds of rubber are added to every 100 pounds 
of cord was demonstrated to more than ten million people 

_ who went through the Firestone Factory and Exhibition 
Building at “ A Century of Progress" last summer. 

Firestone has again accepted the invitation of “A Century 
of Progress” to represent the Rubber Industry at the World's | 
Fair in 1934—and we extend to you a cordial invitation to 
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Along the coast near San Pedro 
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SUNSET GOLD 


NE of the best antidotes in the 
world for “meanness” is space: the 
spaciousness of far horizons, whether 
seen from mountain top or ocean beach, 
from canyon ledge or desert rim. ‘That 
all-important sixth sense—the sense of 
proportion, or as some call it, sense of 
humor—is stimulated, and petty trials 
and conditions of life appear in their 
true light, relatively unimportant. 
Particularly do we need the space 
treatment when we grow cross and short 
of temper. Some of us find it easy to 
excuse our own irritability and conse- 
quent meanness on the grounds of 
overtiredness. Nine times out of 
nine, to be sure, the diagnosis is 
correct; but I wonder if we really 
have the right, ever, to let our- 
selves get over-tired to the point 
of being cross and grumpy or posi- 
tively ugly to those we love? How 
many times a year can we claim a 
legitimate reason for fatigue— 
some big emergency of illness or 
sudden stress? How many times 
does it come rather as a result of 
poor planning on our own part; of 
yesterday’s procrastination with 
consequent piling up of work for 
today; of foolish adherence to 
standards of living or housekeep- 
ing or office production that are 
beyond our comfortable reach? 
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When children get tired and cross, we 
can put them to bed for the rest they 
obviously need. No wise parent at- 
tempts to discipline a tired child, for a 
bad situation is thus made worse. 

When grown-ups grow tired and cross 
and short-tempered, we can’t usually 
put them to bed, but we can usually— 
if we ourselves are not likewise tired and 
cross—prevent smoldering irritability 
from bursting into a fierce flaming quar- 
rel. Never do we choose such moments 
to point out the error of their ways. 
Rather, we cast about in our minds for 


Need of Storm 


HERE is no calm that does not have its storm, 


Within the heart of earth, or you, or me. 


In pent-up sultriness the cyclones form, 

And long blue days breed tempests yet to be. 
Frail breezes write on moonlit waves of glass, 
With unseen hands, momentous prophecites— 
And sailors read, and know the mood will pass, 
Relieved at last by strident rhapsodies, 


When in the heart of earth or you or me 

Is felt the need of storm, a storm will rise— 
And it may spring from deep serenity, 

Or break where false and sultry safety lies. 
Taste what the passion of the wind ts like; 
Embrace the storm, and bid the lightning strike! 


Marion Steward. 
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some bit of “blarney” or foolishness, 
some silly remark that totally disregards 
the crossness. Detours around difficult 
spots in family and friendly relation- 
ships are just as sensible and just as 
important as detours around slides and 
washed-out bridges. Observe the signals 
reading “‘Dangerous but passable,” and 
proceed with caution. Remember, tact 
is another word for kindness, and kind- 
ness is a more effective force always than 
meanness. We cannot know when a 
word of faith and encouragement spoken 
by chance may “change the luck” 
—that is, the outlook—for some 
discouraged soul who has been ex- 
pressing his discouragement in the 
form of irritability. 

If we are truly grown-up we 
shall recognize in ourselves the 
early symptoms of fatigue and 
irritability, and shall flee to the 
spacious out-of-doors where we 
can find rest and renewal for our 
tired spirits. And if we are truly 
grown-up, we shall recognize in 
others the same signs of childish 
temper and shall treat them, not 
with nagging criticism, but with 
flattery or foolishness. Kind- 
ness, after all, is an investment 
which costs nothing, but which 
yields rich dividends in friend- 
ship and understanding.—G.A.C. 
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This advertisement is written by a 
man who just returned from his first 
trip to Mexico. 

I went down and came back on the 
West Coast Route of Southern Pacific, 
spending two days at Mazatlan, three 
at Guadalajara, seven in Mexico City. 
And my most vivid impression of 
Mexico is the kindness and friendli- 
ness of its people. Not once did I 
suffer any inconvenience or discour- 
tesy at their hands. 

Other memories crowd in. The first 
American money I exchanged. For $40 
I received 141.20 pesos—a tremendous 
roll! The crowds that came down to 
meet the train at every stop, on this 
West Coast where the arrival of a 
train is still a big event. The fresh 
pineapple I bought at Rosario. The 
mountains shaped like jigsaw puzzles. 
The beautiful women at Mazatlan. The 
thrill of my first experience at deep- 
sea fishing in that tropic harbor. And 
the man who climbed a tall palm to 
bring me down a green coconut. 

Guadalajara’s market place attracted 
me far more than the magnificent 
churches. There was a street almost 
filled with sombreros, another with 
pottery and baskets. Mexico City 
(they call it simply ‘“Mexico” down 





there), a beautiful city in a valley 7,440 
feet above the sea. The struggle I had 
learning to pronounce Ixtaccibuatl. 
The policemen who stopped all traffic 
while I photographed a Charro dur- 
ing the Sunday parade at Chapultapec 
Park. The little boy who poled us 
through the floating gardens at Xochi- 
milco. 

I wrote an account of my trip just 
as it occurred. Southern Pacific has 
had a number of copies made. If you'd 
enjoy reading what an average tourist 
saw and did in a three weeks’ trip to 
Mexico, write one of the men below. 





SIX TRAINS A WEEK 


Service on Southern Pacific’s West 
Coast Route via Tucson and No- 
gales, has been recently increased 
to six trains a week, every day ex- 
cept Sunday. All trains carry Stand- 
ard Pullmans and serve good meals. 

Pullman charges have been greatly 
reduced. And the rail roundtrip 
fares are very low. For example, 
$107.25 from San Francisco to 
Mexico City and back, $96.10 from 
Los Angeles. Lower fares will be 
in effect for summer trips. 














For an account of this trip, “V've Been to Mexico,” write F. §. McGINNIS, 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, H. P.». MONAHAN, Pacific Electric Building, 
Los Angeles, or J. A. ORMANDY, 705 Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Southern Pacific 
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Above, a group of Eucalyptus globulus growing ot the base 


of Mt. Helix. 
right, 


At left, a row of feathery red gums. 
Eucalyptus 


At 


amygadalina, the peppermint tree 





A Prince in Tatters 


‘ PRINCE in tatters,” thus a Cali- 
fornia poet describes that most 
striking arboreal alien of our California 
landscape, the eucalyptus tree. Certain 
it is that these towering boles, ending 
in an apex of fronded leafage, are clothed 
with the mystery of sublime grace. And, 
during summer, when the old bark is 
slowly pushed aside by the most ravish- 
ingly delicate of green new growth, 
golden brown patches of last season’s 
coat hang in veritable tatters which 
serve to accentuate the innate grace and 
proud bearing of these regal guests. 
To plant groups of eucalypti in appro- 
priate places about a large or small Cali- 
fornian estate is equivalent to taking 
esthetic and economic insurance for the 
future years. Almost immediately they 
pay dividends of beauty, their drooping 
branches and lanceolate leaves swaying 
perpetually, even in the most imper- 
ceptible airs. Then, too, a balm-like 
fragrance emanates from the essential 
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oils in the leaves and small twigs of the 
tree; this is immediately apparent to 
anyone walking through an eucalyptus 
grove. The scent is not heavy, but a 
certain pervasive pungency, a sense of 
cleanliness, an awareness of sparkling 
sweetness of out-of-doors suffuses the 
consciousness. These oils are extracted 
for medicinal use; and there is a nectar 
in the flowers from which bees make 
honey. 

The eucalypti (indigenous to Austra- 
lia, New Guinea, Tasmania and one of 
the Moluccas) belong to a genus of trees 
and shrubs of the natural order Myrta- 
cea, and embrace about 150 species. 
This great family of evergreens comes 
to us directly out of the untold past, 
belonging with the antediluvian flora 
and fauna of Australasia. Each species 
makes its own contribution to the vari- 
ous needs of man. Thus, Eucalyptus 
gunii (also known as E. stuartiana), one 
of the red gums commonly called the 
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“cider-tree”’ or swamp gum, grows well 
in marshy places and has the effect of 


ture, making them habitable. The Ital- 
ian government planted groves of E. 
gunnii and E. globulus on the Campagna 
a number of years ago; and today this 
great plain which was noted as a deadly 
malarial region has been transformed 
into a most salubrious one. 

E. globulus (blue gum) is known in 
Spain as the “fever tree,” due to its 
effect on modifying climatic conditions 
in low-lying areas and ridding them of 
mosquitoes. The blue gum requires a 
plentiful supply of water during the first 
five years of growth, but after becoming 
established well in the soil, it will thrive 
in semi-arid localities. E. globulus is the 
principal source of eucalyptus oil in the 
United States, as it constitutes prac- 
tically all of the solidly planted groves 
here. Its popularity and widespread 
dissemination are due primarily to its 
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rapid growth and its ex- 
cellent effect on climate. 

While the peppermint 
tree (FE. amygadalina) 
yields more oil than the blue gum, 
it grows neither so large nor so 
rapidly, and so has gained a more tardy 
recognition. However, if one wishes to 
specialize in the production of eucalyptus 
oils there is no better tree to plant than 
E. Amygadalina. It will grow well on 
rocky, barren hillsides in regions having 
but little rainfall; also it responds quickly 
to more favorable environment, and will 
withstand heavy frosts, although none 
of the eucalypti will survive severe 
freezing temperatures. 

For extremely dry regions, E. coryno- 
calyx (sugar gum) and E. rostrata and 
E. tereticornis (red gums) should be 
planted. They have been known to sur- 
vive under desert conditions where the 
ground water was 100 feet below the 
surface. E. sideroxylon (red ironbark ) 
furnishes the best fuel. It gives off as 
many heat units as the best soft coal, 
but with the difference that the fumes 
are pleasing; also, it is easily split into 
required sizes. 

E. citriodora, one of the red gums, 
commonly called the “lemon scented 
eucalyptus” grows well in this country. 
When crushed in the hands, the leaves 
give off a heavy fragrance of lemon, and 
are used to stuff lounge pillows and even 
mattresses. It never reaches a great 
height, but the foliage droops low and 
is thicker than that of most eycalypti. 

Eucalyptus marginata (Jarrah Wood) 
is the most valuable commercially, being 
adapted to all manner of wood-turning: 
doors, panels, finishes for windows, fur- 
niture, as well as being used in large, 
heavy timbers for docks, shipbuilding, 
etc. Construction engineers have dem- 
onstrated that eucalyptus wood will last 
indefinitely without rotting, inthe ground 
or under water. One case history cited 
is that of a contractor who instructed 
his night crew to substitute some eu- 
calyptus logs for pine which was called 
for in his contract. These were placed 
out of sight under a wharf as they were 
then supposed to be inferior. Years 
afterward, when repairs were made, it 
was discovered that the eucalyptus logs 
were still in good condition, while the 
pine had long since rotted away. 

Eucalypti are propagated from the 
seed only, and due to this factor, we 
find no plant diseases or parasites at- 
tacking the trees in this country. Re- 
quired conditions for their propagation 
and growth are warm summers, mod- 
erate rainfall, atmospheric dryness, 
plenty of sunlight and temperate win- 
ters. The coastal regions of central and 
southern California are the places where 


A graceful row of red gums. thriving under 
desert conditions — very little water — at 
Grossmont, San Diego county, California 
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A Most Practical Article on the 
Selection and Care of Eucalypti 


By 
WHITLEY GRAY 


they have been most successfully grown 
in the United States. 

To start the seeds, sow in shallow 
boxes in prepared soil composed of one 
part coarse sand to two parts leafmold. 
Strew seeds thickly over the surface, 
then place a light covering of sand over 
the seeds. Keep the soil constantly 
moist until the plants appear, which 
they should do in from one to two weeks. 
After germination, keep the soil damp 
but not wet. If kept wet, the young 
plants “damp off,” that is wilt and 
decay at the surface of the ground. 
Water young plants during the mid- 
morning hours, so that they will become 
partly dry by night. Leaving seed boxes 
out in rainfall often starts plants that 
weeks of artificial watering have failed 
to do. Apply water freely before trans- 
planting. Seedlings 2 to 3 inches high 
should be transplanted to “flats” 2 
inches apart each way. Soil in flats 
should contain less sand than in the 
germination bed. When plants are 4 to 8 


inches high, they are 
ready to plant in the 
field. In the extremely 
dry regions, both germi- 
nation beds and flats should be shel-= 
tered in a lath house, as the air will suck 
the moisture away from the soil and 
bake the surface to a hard crust in spite 
of frequent watering. 

At Rancho Valiente, near San Diego, 
the writer has discovered that surface 
watering of young eucalypti causes the 
trees to become lazy and refuse to dig 
their roots down for subsurface water. 
As a consequence, many have blown 
over in strong wind storms; while red 
gum trees, which were given no water, 
sent their roots deep down and sturdily 
faced the gales. The most successful 
plan discovered for watering the young 
trees (blue gums principally) is to mulch 
the surface around the bole of the tree 
with leaves, straw, sawdust, or even fine 
sand, and then sink a pipe from 2 to 3 
feet below the surface and run the water. 

Editor’s Note-—Eucalyptus trees of 
varying sizes and of several varieties can 
be purchased, boxed or in gallon cans 
ready to transplant, from most Cali- 
fornia nurseries. Seeds of the eucalyp- 
tus are obtainable from at least one 
western plant specialist. If the seeds 
or young trees are not listed in any of 
your garden catalogues, write the 
Garden Editor of Sunset Magazine. 
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“FRONT? ELEVATION: 


A Country Home for 


VERY one of us, perhaps a little 

tired of the noise and hurried tempo 
of the city, has yearned for a country 
home, possibly to live in only a few 
months each year, but constantly long- 
ing for the time to come that we may 
lay down our tasks, devoting ourselves 
entirely to the peaceful serenity of the 
country. 

We vision our home, rambling and 
rustic, snuggling close to a blue moun- 
tain, perhaps nestling among towering 
trees; a babbling brook bringing its 
music to our ears. There we may find 
the peace for which we have longed. 


























Pictured here is such a house, rugged 
and strong, adapting itself to nature’s 
strength, yet retaining delicacy and re- 
finement, enabling it to be in perfect 
taste while it grows old gracefully. 

The house has been planned to give 
every possible chance of enjoying the 
advantages of country life. Having no 
confining lot lines, we benefit immensely. 
We know that on waking up some morn- 
ing we shall not see a house being erected 
next door, obstructing our pet view and 
our cooling breeze. So we have made 
our house with an abundance of win- 
dows, a separate outside entrance for 























eL IWIN + Ram -WALL ¢ SHowING- FIREPLACE-AlLCove- 


The sketches on these pages are self- 
explanatory. The situation of the fire- 
place alcove illustrated above is indicated 
by the floor plan on the opposite page 


Note the pleasing roof lines. —c 
Although the architect’s sug- 
gestion is to use shingles of 
wood, slate or tile is pleasing 
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each important room, giving the very 
necessary cross-ventilation and an ex- 
treme amount of privacy. 

The final test of a country house is its 
fireplace. If it is adequate it makes for 
home. If not, we have merely a roof 
over confining walls. We offer, there- 
fore, a fireplace that is more than ade- 
quate. Patterned, perhaps, after those 
in Merrie England but nevertheless so 
charming and practical that the most 
staunch American will point to it with 
pride. An added convenient feature is 
the wood room, opening directly off the 
fireplace alcove and from there to the 
outside. 

The living room, long and wide, with 
the dining room actually a part of it, 
creates such an air of hospitality and 
simple charm that probably the idea of 
entertaining with large teas and parties 
cannot be resisted. We planned it so— 
everything was thought of to make such 
entertaining easy for the hostess, as well 
as very enjoyable for the guests. We 
may dance in the living room, partake 
of refreshments in the dining room, and 
lounge under the moon on the terrace. 
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the Great Open Spaces 


To increase the amount of enjoyment 
here, we have placed a large fireplace 
in one corner of the terrace. 

The living and dining room ceilings 
may go to the roof to be supported by 
massive wood trusses, or they may be 
beamed and flat. 

A large bay window adds a crowning 
touch as the central motif of the living 
room, also enabling us to take full advan- 
tage of a splendid view. 

Numerous porches and terraces are 
provided, on which a warm sun or cool- 
ing breeze may be fully enjoyed. 

Having very valuable space in the 
attic, we ran a rustic stair up to it. 
Perhaps in the future, extra bedrooms 
may be needed and by cutting dormers 
in the roof, the space would be ideal. 
Until that time, the space may be used 
for storage. 

We have included a room, for the 
exclusive use of the man in the family 
the den, rugged with its flagstone floor 
but very comfortable with its large win- 
dows and private entrance. A large gun 
and tackle case will be appreciated. 

We had a feeling that we did not want 





the noise and smell of automobiles so 
close to us, and so we placed the garage 
away from the house along with space 
for a laundry. If servants are desired, 
their living quarters may be over the 
garage. 

Our kitchen is very complete and so 
arranged that a minimum of steps are 
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necessary in the preparation of meals. 

We have made our closets large and 
numerous, our halls wide, with extra 
precaution to see that there is no waste 
space. 

As should be, the bedrooms are extra 
large, each with direct access to a 
bathroom. (Continued on page 28 
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HOWARD I. SHAW 


Architect, San Diego 


The massive chimney is of 
field stone, giving the strength, 
simplicity and rusticity so 
necessary in the country home 
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Atleft, Mrs. J. W. Fowler, President of the Portland Garden Club. Above, the attractive 
garden path of Mrs. Gerald Beebe, one of Portland’s enthusiastic gardeners 


What the Portland 
Garden Club 1s Doing 


“PUSY? Yes, indeed; who isn’t on 

Christmas Eve? But never too 
busy to talk about the Portland Garden 
Club!” 

The wisdom of that paradoxical bit 
of advice about seeking out the busiest 
person you know, when you want to 
ask a favor or to get a task done for 
you, has been often proved; so it was 
not really surprising, only very pleasant, 
to have Mrs. J. W. Fowler, President 
of the Portland Garden Club, respond 
so graciously to the invitation of SUNSET 
Magazine to send a message to its read- 
ers and tell them something of the work 
of this notable northwest club. 

We found her at home, this slender, 
smiling woman who combines the execu- 
tive with the housewife and mingles 
gardening and social activities with so 
little apparent effort, and with such evi- 
dent success. She was in the midst of 
the holiday task of hanging the Christ- 
mas decorations of holly and cedar, and 
superintending the trimming of a beau- 
tiful little Douglas fir that stood in a 
pot in the living room. 

Though very reluctant, Mrs. Fowler 
finally consented to step outside and let 
the photographer snap a picture of her, 
holly wreath in hand, standing beside the 
winter-flowering jasmine that had just 
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A Christmas Eve 
With Mrs. 
J. W. Fowler, President 


Interview 


By 


DREW SHERRARD 
Oswego, Oregon 


opened its wealth of yellow, starry 
bloom in honor of Christmas. After 
that, we sat beside the cozy fire, and 
heard all about the past performances 
and future plans of the club, from the 
one person best fitted to tell us of them. 

“Tt’s hard to turn one’s mind to spring 
gardens and club plans when Christmas 
is in the air,” said Mrs. Fowler. “And 
that reminds me, if you haven’t seen the 
Christmas decorations in the Public 
Library, be sure to do so. The Club 
keeps the library supplied with seasonal 
bloom throughout the year but of course 
at Christmas, we make a special effort. 
Mrs. Arthur Kerron, who is in charge 
this year, is using little potted living 
spruce and holly trees, as the principal 
feature of the decorative scheme. The 
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big wreaths were made of holly from the 
trees of garden club members.” 

Mrs. Fowler was asked to tell what 
she thought the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the Club, but she shook her 
head quite positively. 

“That’s something I couldn’t do,” 
she said. ‘Perhaps if I served on just 
one committee, its project might seem 
to me all-important; or if I were quite 
on the outside, I might have a better 
view of the relative value of our many 
activities, but as it is, when I say ‘Port- 
land Garden Club,’ such a crowd of 
things come into my mind at once—I 
just can’t evaluate them for you. 

“There’s the Arboretum, the Spring 
Flower and Garden Show at Laurelhurst 
Park—many people would tell you that 
is our most effective contribution to the 
community—there are our gardens for 
the unemployed, our open meetings to 
which the public is always invited, there 
is our splendid Conservation Committee 
and the many things it does to educate 
our own members and the general public 
about our valuable natural resources, 
and the best means of protecting them. 
None of these things seems to me more 
important than the others; they are all 
part of the united effort to achieve our 
constant aim, that is, to increase the 
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interest in and knowledge of amateur 
gardening in our city. And really, I 
don’t think it is claiming too much, to 
say that the Club is accomplishing this 
aim.” 

During the nine years of its existence, 
according to Mrs. Fowler, the Portland 
Club has done some pioneer work, for it 
was the first general garden club to be 
organized in Portland, and flourished 
some years before the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs was formed. Be- 
sides being a member of the State Fed- 
eration, it is also afhliated with the 
Garden Club of America, and annually 
sends a delegate to the national con- 
vention. Early in its history, the Port- 
land Club registered its approval of con- 
servation measures, and has consistently 
worked since for the protection of natu- 
ral resources, including birds, flowers, 
trees, and roadside scenery. Individu- 
ally, and as a group, its members have 
done much to awaken interest in the 
native plants, and to protect them from 
wasteful exploitation. 

Asked about the garden shows which 
her club sponsors, Mrs. Fowler men- 
tioned three, the largest one being held 
annually in Laurelhurst Park, in Port- 
land, the other two being staged at 
members’ houses. The Laurelhurst 
Show is an ambitious project, with 
exhibits from private and professional 
gardens, all in the attractive setting pro- 
vided by the lawns and tree-shaded lake 
margin in the park. The annual Spring 
Bulb and Flower Show, known to most 
members as the “daffodil show,” fea- 
tures spring-flowering shrubs as well as 
bulbs, and is the one show of the year 
which is for members only. At this 
show, tea is served and the proceeds 
from the sale of tea go to provide seeds 
for vegetable gardens for the unem- 
ployed. The show is quite early, and 
as a result, in 1933, these vegetable gar- 
dens were up and growing in Portland, 
before the money allotted by the govern- 
ment for the purchase of seed had be- 
come available. More than 4,000 gar- 
dens for the families of unemployed 





people were raised under the leadership 
of the Portland Garden Club. 

The last show of the year is an au- 
tumn exhibition of foliage and late flow- 
ers, with particular emphasis placed on 
arrangement. 

“One of the finest things that our 
shows have brought out,” says Mrs. 
Fowler, “is the spirit of cooperation. 
Other clubs exhibit with us. Profes- 
sional and amateur gardeners work to- 
gether, the Park Bureau lends its full 
cooperation in the matter of the Laurel- 
hurst Show and in many other ways. 
Without the fine exhibits arranged by 
the nurserymen, the show would lack a 
great deal. So in return the club raises 
its money in some other way than by 
plant sales, as these would have a ten- 
dency to interfere with the legitimate 
dealers’ business. 

“Many of our members are also mem- 
bers of the Portland Rose Society,” 
Mrs. Fowler told us. ‘““That, you know, 
is the oldest rose society in America, 
and we Portland people are very proud 
of the fact that the International Rose 
Test Garden in Portland has been de- 
clared by experts to be one of the finest 
in the world. The Portland Garden 
Club, by the way, supported this garden 
by paying the salary of a curator, until 
that expense was taken over by the 
Park Bureau.” 

We asked about 
project that Mrs. 
touched upon before. 

“The Municipal Arboretum, only in 
its first stages as yet, interested us,” she 
explained. “We asked for and received 
from the Park Bureau, a small acreage 
in it, where we are to be permitted to 
establish a magnolia planting. All the 


that Arboretum 
Fowler had just 













Below, “Daffodil 

Time” in the gar- 

den of Mrs. A.C. 
Emmons 


Above, a perennial 

borderat Fir Acres, 

the home of Mrs. 
Edna Frank 
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species of hardy magnolias we plan to 
have there, and of course this is a long- 
time project. We have already made the 
initial planting, and are also growing 
magnolias from seed. 

“Too bad that we can’t make this a 
real garden interview, but at this season, 
there is nothing to see, unless perhaps 
you are one of those gardeners who has 
enough imagination to see the spring in 
fancy, when you look at flower beds 
asleep in December.” 

We wanted to try, and it really wasn’t 
so hard to do, standing at the east win- 
dows of Mrs. Fowler’s cheery dining 
room and looking down on the steep 
slope that is the garden. It is that dis- 
tinctive thing, a garden of shade, for 
tall fir trees at the foot of the slope fill 
the foreground of the distant, and the 
background of the near view, and cast 
long shadows over the east-slope. 

At the top of the slope, in the only 
sunny place, a small moraine garden, 
set with such jewels as Gentiana sino- 
ornata and Gentiana Farreri, was spread. 
Azaleas have engaged the attention of 
this gardener, and the Japanese type 
seemed to be favored especially. They 
are in shades of rose and salmon, she 
told us, with one exception, a planting 
of the vivid Hinodegiri arranged about 
a small graceful bird bath modelled 
from clay by this versatile woman. We 
pictured the blue columbines (Aquzlegia 
jocunda) under the yellow flower chains 
of the laburnum tree, tried to imagine 
the picture the blue violas will make 
next spring, gave it up, resolved to come 
back in spring and see them! 

There was a great deal more, it seems, 
to tell SuNsET’s readers; but remember 
it was Christmas Eve, there was to be a 


party, and those holly wreaths weren’t 
hung yet, nor the little fir tree decked 
in its holiday splendor. So we exchanged 
a “Merry Christmas” with our hostess 
and departed, bearing her message to 
Sunset readers, “Come and see our 
Portland gardens! You'll be welcome!” 
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HIS English garden 
may effectively _ be- 
come the formal nook 
in the informal west- 
)%, ern garden, especially 
VY’ if itis placed adjacent 
to the archery field or 
the tennis court. Here 
you may rest after a 
“er game, enjoying tea or what-have- 
you. The garden seat is the locker for 
the paraphernalia of the game, or, if you 
prefer, for your garden tools. 

The dimensions of the little garden are 
flexible. Obviously the plan can be 
stretched or contracted as desired. If 
the sundial is to be used as the central 
figure, the spot must be a sunny one. 
If shade is more to be desired, use a gaz- 
ing globe, bird bath or statue for the cen- 
tral figure. 

You will like the low, boxwood hedges. 
They take up but little space and afford 
a charming background for gay annuals 
or roses. Such hedges suggest an air of 
refinement and inoffensive seclusion and 
require but a minimum amount of care. 
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An English Nook 


Fourth and Last in a Series 


The sundial is a fascinating subject. 
Historically its earliest mention occurs 
at a date about 700 years before the 
Christian era. The earliest sundial of 
which we have any certain knowledge 
was around 300 B. C. The building of 
this little garden should take you into 
a fascinating study of this earliest of 
time pieces. 

The pedestal on which the sundial 
stands should be very simple. It may 
be made of concrete or wood at home, or 
a pedestal may be purchased. Each of 
you will select your own design and 
choose your own motto, and enjoy the 
quest. To many the sundial will be- 
come a classic feature of the garden. 

Place your pedestal in such a position 
that it may receive the sun’s rays both 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 
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Carefully level the surface to receive the 
dial, by a spirit level. The dial may be 
metal or wood and may be engraved or 
painted as desired. 

The chief essential will be the accurate 
fixing of the “style” which casts the 
shadow. It must be in the meridian 
plane (north and south by compass) and 
must make an angle with the horizon 
equal to the latitude of the place. 

Hang a free plummet from the end of 
the style. When, at 12 o'clock (by a cor- 
rect watch) the shadows of the style, 
plumb line, and 12 o'clock line on the 
dial coincide, this single shadow will be 
the correct 12 o’clock line. 

An easy and accurate method of trac- 
ing the other hour lines would be by 
marking where the shadows of the style 
fall as 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., hours elapse (use 
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watch), and the next morning 
by the same means obtain the 
forenoon hour lines. In the 
same manner the hours could 
be subdivided into halves and 
quarters or less. If these brief 
directions for marking off the 
hour lines are not sufhcient, 
refer to the June, 1933, issue 
of this magazine which carries 
complete directions for making 
asundial forthe western garden. 


YOUR SUNNY HOURS " 
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THE INDE OF THE SUNDIAL 
MAY BE A WIRE BUTITIS 
MORE DOFCORATIVE TO USE 
A THIN METAL PLATE 
START WITH A _ 

RIGHT ANGLE 

TRIANGLE 

WHICH 

MUST HAVE.AN ACUTE ANGLE 
EQUAL TO THE LATITUDE OF 
THE PIACE. OROINARY 

GEOGRAPHICAL LATITUDE 
DATA WILL DO. ° . 
OnE OF MANY CUTS 
THAT MAY SHAPE 
THE “STYLE” 
FOR GRACE 
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THE ACCURATE FIXING OF THE STYLE UPON THE DIAL 
FACE DETERMINES THE ACCURACY AND VALUE OF THE 
SUNDIAL* READ THE TEXT FOR HELPFUL HINTS. ° 
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Consider 
Linoleum 
for your 
Western 
Home 





Says 
EDGAR 


HARRISON 
WILEMAN 


Inlaid linoleum in tile design, weil waxed, 
makes a handsome foundation for practically 
any room in any type of home in the West 





INOLEUM, carefully selected and properly cared for, 
deserves to be widely used in our Western homes. 
Not only is it in harmony with the Spanish and English 
architecture which predominates here in the West, but it is 
is in keeping with the SuNsET program of easy, efficient 
and modern housekeeping. Linoleum is inexpensive, 
practical and wear resistant. Particularly is it a happy 
solution in beach or desert homes where sand is being con- 
tinually tracked into every room of the house. 

In thinking of linoleum, however, we must get away 
from the commonplace patterns of a few years ago and 
think in terms of modern linoleums with their beautiful 
designs and striking color effects; even the methods of lay- 
ing linoleum have changed. Let us look at some of the 
newer ideas in this satisfactory floor covering material! 

There is, first of all, the perfectly plain linoleum, made 
in a wide range of colors, which makes a pleasant floor 
either by itself or with small scatter rugs. Very attractive 
designs may be inlaid into plain linoleum as may be seen in 
the illustration on the opposite page. Here compass points 
are inlaid in yellow, blue and red on a light brown back- 
ground. It is especially suitable for a boy’s room or may 
be used in the center of a living room at the beach. Where 
plain linoleum is considered undesirable because of foot- 
marks the next best thing is the jaspé effect; this is a 
flecked pattern, self-colored and is perhaps a little more 
serviceable where a plain effect is needed, in certain rooms. 

Plain and jaspé linoleums are more commonly used in bed- Showing an appropriate use of rugs on linoleum 
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rooms; tile patterns in the lighter colors are very suitable for 
kitchens and bathrooms, although here also individual 
preference must be taken into consideration. 

Where a pattern is preferred, a small one should be selected 
for a small room. Large tile patterns are not correct in a tiny 
kitchen. A six-inch square black and white linoleum ina tile 
pattern is particularly smart in a breakfast room where it 
may be used as a foundation for table and chairs painted 
bone white in the new vogue. It permits the use of bright, 
clear colors in the draperies, in the upholstery of the chairs and 
in the tablecloths. From a linoleum having more than one 
color, the color scheme for a room must be worked out by 
using these colors in lighter tints for walls and woodwork. 


Shall We Choose Printed or Inlaid? 


Linoleum is of two types—printed and inlaid. Printed 
linoleum is less expensive but, on the other hand, wears off in 
time. In inlaid linoleum the design and colors go right through 
to the back, and, therefore, cannot wear off. Generally speak- 
ing, the printed linoleums lack the deep rich color of the in- 
laids. Other than this, no comparisons should be drawn for 
in the last analysis each must decide on the linoleum which 
best fits his needs and his pocketbook. 

For a recreation room, linoleum is most practical, whether 
the game be billiards, ping-pong or athletic exercises. More- 
over, refreshments served here do not damage the floor if 
spilled. In a child’s room, a linoleum floor affords an even 
surface for building with blocks or running an electric train 
smoothly. At the same time, the room has color and is very 
easily cleaned. Somebody may say, “Linoleum shows dust 
and dirt so quickly;” surely that, in a child’s room especially, 
is an asset. The dirt is there just the same whatever the floor 
covering. You see it on the linoleum floor and can know 
positively when the floor is clean enough for the child to 
play on. 

In a sunroom, cane and wicker furniture are the usual 
furnishings and surely linoleum is an excellent background. 
It suits the texture and feeling of this informal living room 
and combines admirably with printed linens or other sunroom 
fabrics. 

And for the breakfast room, where toast is made, where the 
children eat their meals, where certainly crumbs fall, linoleum 
is again a most practical floor covering. 


Have Your Linoleum Well Laid 


The old method of laying linoleum has long since been dis- 
continued. Formerly the material was cut roughly to measure 
and then allowed to stretch for about two weeks when it was 
cut to fit the size of the room exactly and just left that way. 
Dust would collect under it around the edges and under the 
seams, then when it was washed, water seeped underneath and 
could not evaporate. It was thought unhealthful because of 
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the mildew often seen when it was taken up. Today, linoleum 
is cemented right down to the floor—of concrete, composition 
or wood—so that it becomes an integral part of the floor. 
This makes it look and wear better and eliminates altogether 
the hollow sound that was objectionable. Naturally, this 
cementing is done only where the floor is to be covered en- 
tirely and, of course, the floor must be perfectly smooth before 
laying the linoleum. Warped boards must be planed, irregu- 
larities scraped off and cracks filled, otherwise these will show 
through and soon make worn places. 

It is customary to introduce a layer of special felt lining 
also cemented firmly in place—between the floor and the 
linoleum, which gives a better cementing surface and greater 
resilience. In kitchens and entrance halls, where frequent 
tracking makes the washing of linoleum floors necessary, a 
special linoleum lacquer may be applied occasionally. This 
will protect the surface and give new life to the colors. All 
linoleum floors are improved by using floor wax and its fre- 
quent use makes washing unnecessary in all but the places 
Do not attempt to apply the special 
Wax may, however, be used 


above mentioned. 
lacquer or shellac over wax. 
over the lacquer. 

Rugs of any size may be used over a solid linoleum floor. 
This may be plain, jaspé, marbleized or with plank or tile 
patterns. Where several small rugs are used each one should 
be anchored down with special non-skid material. Otherwise, 
as is the case on a waxed hardwood floor, the rugs will slid 
around and prove dangerous to persons using the room. 

Editor’s Note —Mr. Wileman, as Decorating Consultant of 
this magazine, is glad to answer your home furnishing questions. 
Write him about color schemes, room arrangement or what- 
ever problems are bothering you, addressing your communi- 
cations to Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 






























A compass design inlaid in the jaspé linoleum floor 
of this boy’s room helps to carry out the ship’s cabin 
idea suggested by the double-decked bunks. At left, a 
linoleum floor being laid in the approved modern way 
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[IE you are looking for color, vivid and 
free, to splash through the green of 
your SuNsET garden, Tigridia pavonia 
grandiflora will-answer your quest and 
your prayer. Crimson and scarlet, 
flame-orange, pink-lavender, yellow 
and red, this lovely flower beggars de- 
scription! 

Tigridias are not hard to grow; neither 
do they require a great deal of attention. 
Simply cultivate them now and then and 
give them plenty of water. A little fer- 
tilizer at the start of blooming season is 
fine, but too much will cause the plants 
to grow lank and weak and loppy. 

Native to Central America, tigridias 
require much the same treatment as 
their cousins, the bulbous iris. The 
growing seasons of iris and tigridia, how- 
ever, are opposite. In other words bul- 
bous iris grow through the winter and 
tigridias grow in summer. 


When to Plant 


Except in warm localities where they 
may be planted earlier, a good rule to 
follow is to plant tigridias when bulbous 
iris have finished their bloom. You can 
then replant your Dutch and Spanish 
iris when the first frost nips the tigridia 
tops. 

During the growing season tigridias 
(or shell-lilies as some people prefer to 
call them) can be handled like gladiolus. 
It is not advisable, however, to cut the 
bloom stalk, for the buds—three to 
seven— are nested within the terminal 
sheath and do not blossom well in water. 
Then, too, additional bud-scales spring 
from the leaf axils of the main stem pro- 
longing the floral display. To cut the 
one is to cut all. 

Where temperatures range above 100 
degrees, tigridias do best in partial 
shade. In any event where the sun’s 
rays are brilliant some protection should 
be afforded the flowers from the after- 
noon heat. Flowers emerge from ma- 
ture bulbs every third or fourth day. 

The bulbs, which somewhat resemble 
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Grow Tigridias 


This 


Year 


Urges 
NORMAN DONALD MORSE 
Yuba City, California 


arge freesias, multiply by division. Un- 
der favorable conditions a strong bulb 
will divide from three to five times in a 
single season. If kept well watered the 
divisions will all throw blossom stalks of 
their own and flower profusely before the 
frosts of autumn come. 


Digging the Bulbs 


Digging should take place as soon as 
frost and chill nights yellow the foliage. 
Don’t separate the bulb clusters unless 
they drop apart naturally, for to divide 
them in the fall and winter is very often 
disastrous. Tigridia bulbs, if injured by 
tearing apart, have not the inherent abil- 
ity to heal themselves from within as do 
most other bulbs. Mould fungi entering 
through injured tissue will destroy the 
whole bulb in short order. 

Storing of bulbs should be done in a 
dry, airy place. Preferably the bulbs are 
tied in bunches by the tops and hung up 
to cure. Rats and mice are very fond of 
them. Gophers, snails and potato bugs 
also enjoy the flavor of tigridias and, 
given the opportunity, will devastate 
the growing bulbs. 

After curing, the bulbs are best stored 
in dry sand and securely covered against 
the aforementioned rodents. In mild 
climates this packing is not so necessary 
unless fog and dampness are prevalent. 


To Kill the Aphis 


Dry sawdust will do as well as sand 
for storing but beware of sawdust hav- 
ing a high degree of rosin and turpen- 
tine. Storing can be done in any wood- 
en box, or in a clay flower pot if the num- 
ber of bulbs is small. The bulbs should 
be examined once or twice during the 
winter and spring before planting, for 
tulip aphis occasionally get on them. 
Should you find the stored bulbs in- 
fested with these green plant lice, soak 
the bulbs overnight in strong soap suds 
to which has been added half a teaspoon- 
ful of nicotine sulphate to the gallon of 
liquid. Ifany of thelice survive this treat- 
ment, repeat the soaking in a few days 
but double the nicotine content of the 
soapsuds./ This treatment is important. 

Unless your soil is a good sandy-loam 
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and the tigridias are planted in a warm 
situation, never leave them in the soil 
over winter for, being of tropical origin, 
they freeze more readily than do gladio- 
lus bulbs. In the colder climates some 
people have wintered their tigridias out- 
doors by mulching plants with leaves, 
straw and rotted manure. The pro- 
cedure is not advisable, however, since 
rodents of all kinds also like to winter in 
leaves and straw. 

Although they do not seed profusely 
in our northern climate, tigridias grow 
readily from the seed. With good care 
and an early start, blooms can be had 
the first year. All will flower the second 
season. Most reliable seed houses carry 
tigridia seed in stock today. 


Tigridias from Seed 


While a little slow in coming up, even 
three-seasons-old-seed will germinate a 
high degree of plants. Soak the seed in 
warm water for forty-eight hours and 
plant right away. A shady location that 
can be kept reasonably damp and cool is 
best. After sowing, cover a quarter inch 
deep with sand, leaf-mold or sanded 
peat-moss and place a burlap sack over 
the bed or box to hold moisture. The 
seedlings should show up in five to six 
weeks. 

Some growers, after soaking the seed 
mix it with damp sand and seal it in a 
glass fruit jar until the tiny rootlets 
show. The seed are then planted as 
above. This method has the advantage 
of beating the weeds by a month. 

The tender seedlings must be shaded 
for the first two months of their existence 
or the sun will cook them before they get 
established. Lath frames or burlap sun 
shades two or three feet above the soil 
will do the trick. Construct the shelter 
so that you can water and weed under- 
neath. 

There are a number of other varieties 
of the tigridia but, in my opinion, their 
blooms are inferior to Pavonia grandi- 
flora’s regal majesty. They are, there- 
fore, not included here. And what mat- 
ters it that each flower lives but today? 
Tomorrow fresh faces will smile at the 
sun. Let’s grow tigridias this year! 
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HE desire for novelty seems pretty 
well established in human beings 
and seems to increase with our civiliza- 
tion. We so tire of our food that other- 
wise honest women steal cookbooks from 
public libraries to hold the wandering 
affections of their male relatives by 
varying their diet. We so tire-of where 
we are that we keep tearing around the 
country looking for change, meeting on 
the scenery the same nationally adver- 
tised brands, and if we go abroad for 
change inconsistently growling because 
we can’t get our same old coffee for 
breakfast. We all change our styles of 
dress even when this is for the worse; 
most wives continually shift around the 
furniture in the living-room, and some 
people even want to change their wives 
or husbands. 

A reasonably safe place to turn this 
desire for change is into the garden, and 
it is evident that most gardeners do just 
that. Many of them would annually 
wreck the place to “improve” it if every 
gardener didn’t just naturally have a 
conservative partner who would like to 
find the paths in the same place two suc- 
cessive seasons and saysso. Butin plants 
this feeling for novelty and change is 
quite legitimate, progressive, and cer- 
tainly does sustain interest. So now I 
will consider some of the newer and some 
of the less common perennials, some of 
which I couldn’t have grown years ago 

ecause they didn’t exist then, others 
whose attractions have belatedly ap- 
pealed to me, like suddenly recognizing 
that the girl who lives next door is really 
very attractive but you just hadn’t no- 
ticed it before. 

Into this second class comes Achillea 
filipendulina, one of the yarrows, those 
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Pictured here are two new perennials—Pri- 

mula malacoides with exquisite white flowers, 

and Lupinus polyphallus, a lupine with clear 

blue blossoms, free from purple shadings. 

Mr. Mitchell has not as yet reported on these 

two varicties but will do so in a later issue 
of this magazine 


tough plant citizens who can stand a de- 
pression and, in spite of drought and 
scanty food, produce their flat panicles 
of flowers with cheerful regularity. This 
one is really a giant, under good condi- 
tions, easily growing four or five feet 
high, with attractive cut foliage and stiff 
stems topped by very large heads of yel- 
low flowers coming in midsummer and 
lasting for weeks either in the garden or 
cut and dried. The size and flatness of 
its panicles make it valuable in the de- 
sign of the flower border, where contrast 
is often needed with the many tall spire- 
like perennials like larkspurs, hollyhocks 
and red-hot pokers. Get plants in spring 
or fall and divide them every few years 
as the clumps get woody and too closely 
matted. 

In the conventional alphabetic order 
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Aquilegias come next, though they are 
better known by their common name of 
columbines than by the botanical one. 
Here the importance of the strain can- 
not be overemphasized, as cheap seed 
mixtures tend to run to washed-out 
colors. When visiting the seed farms of 
Waller Franklin near Oceano last year 
I was impressed with the variety and 
clearness of the color in their best long 
spurred strain, not obtainable direct of 
them but through many seedsmen. My 
own trials last year included the English 
selection Crimson Star, which came re- 
markably true to color and description 
and pleased me well. Aquilegias are so 
easily raised from seed sown in flats that 
I prefer that cheaper way, even if it 
takes a year to get them big enough to 
make a good show. They dislike trans- 
planting when well established, and do 
best here in half shade where they get 
occasional summer watering. 

Of perennial asters much might be 
written, for they are constantly being 
improved and, if not showy as delphin- 
iums are, still they are very valuable in 
the late summer border where their 
misty masses of blue, red-purple, pink or 
white flowers, large or small, have the 
effect of tying the border together if they 
are scattered in clumps through it. They 
look best in masses and the plants like 
to be divided and reset to single shoots 
every spring or two; they enjoy summer 
water and find partial shade quite agree- 
able. Aster Frikartii, with the large 
flowers derived from one of its parents, 
A. amellus, is tall and effective, a fine 
new thing already available on the coast. 
Soon we will doubtless have the pretty 
little dwarfs of eight inches or so orig- 
inated in England recently, which are 
proving such a help there in making the 
rock garden gayer in late summer when 
it is often drab. Don’t ask me where to 
get these here this year. Mine are com- 
ing from Vancouver, B. C., under per- 
mit. 

I have long grown several campanulas, 
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Trials of A Sunset Gardener 


of the tall ones chiefly C. persicifolia, but 
this year I fell for the attractions of the 
later summer-flowering Campanula lac- 
tiflora (syn., C. celtifolia), with its tall 
panicles of lovely blue flowers almost 
like a perennial phlox. It comes readily 
from seed and even flowers sparingly the 
first year if sown early, but is naturally 
better when older and established. Es- 
pecially fine forms can be increased by 
rooting cuttings of the new shoots. This, 
too, will do well in partial shade, though 
mine in full sunshine seem quite happy 
with ordinary border conditions. Spring 
and early summer give us many dwarf 
rock garden campanulas, but in autumn 
when we need them most dependence 
must be on C. tsophylla, with flat white 
flowers and shiny green leaves, and its 
blue variety C. isophylla Mayit, which 
has duller hairy foliage. Both these 
make lovely hanging curtains of flowers 
and foliage if planted on top of a wall. 
Mine were still in flower on December 
the seventh. This campanula is readily 
increased by cuttings of unbloomed 
stems. 


Delphiniums and Dianthus 

This is no place to write of delphin- 
iums for the specialist but it will serve 
as an opportunity to draw to the notice 
of the average gardener that the erst- 
while rather weak and sickly white 
forms of this grand perennial are, largely 
thanks to Mr. Barber of Oregon, being 


(Continued from page 17) 


replaced by fine, more vigorous whites 
which can be grown as readily from seed 
as the blue larkspurs. Remember del- 
phinium seed needs to be fresh, so sow it 
in early spring or after the new crop is 
ready in August. New members of the 
pink or dianthus family are always ap- 
pearing. As I am now mainly consider- 
ing border plants, let me suggest the va- 
riety Highland Queen as an exception- 
ally tall and robust variety, well able to 
take care of itself under ordinary condi- 
tions. Though varying a bit from seed, 
all the plants with me were single, dark, 
rosy reds on long stems. If you get an 
especially fine form you can root it read- 
ily from unflowered pieces. Our selec- 
tions from the fourth letter of the alpha- 
bet will be completed with the native 
Diplacus glutinosus, really a subshrubby 
plant, but perhaps better treated as 
herbaceous in gardens where it is de- 
sired to keep it from getting too tall and 
raggy. This relative of the mimulus or 
monkey flower gives a wide variety of 
buff to orange flowers all summer and, 
in the southern California form Diplacus 
glutinosus puniceus, some lovely shades 
of wall flower red. It roots readily from 
cuttings, which will flower the same 
summer if taken early. 

Years of trials have very definitely 
proven to me that here at least by far 
the most perennial and persistent of the 
candytufts is [beris sempervirens, ever- 
green as its name indicates and espe- 
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In the patio garden of The Allied Arts Guild of California, in Palo Alto, California. This 

interesting art center, famous for its handicraft and architecture, is open at all times to the 

public. Sunset readers will find within these walls a wealth of ideas and suggestions that can 
be adapted to the western, particularly the Californian, home and garden 
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cially valuable in either rock garden or 
border because it is covered with its pure 
white flowers from December through 
the winter, even eclipsing Alyssum saxa- 
tile, a good yellow companion, in this 
characteristic. 


Tritomas and Montbretias 


Kniphofas, more easily called tritomas, 
are the red-hot pokers which, planted in 
masses by themselves or as accent points 
at the rear of the border, give backbone 
to the design and glowing color in sum- 
mer. I crave more of the kinds offered 
in England, but of those available here I 
can especially recommend W. F. Dreer, 
the robust variety planted each side of 
my front door (as illustrated in ‘From a 
Sunset Garden’), its tall red spikes 
showing up wonderfully against the 
white wall, but in Salbach’s Gardens the 
great masses of it are equally effective 
with the dark background of my pines. 
It flowers in June. My second choice, a 
medium grower and great bloomer, suit- 
able for a smaller garden or in the mid- 
dle reaches of the garden, is the lovely 
red Pfitzeri. Of yellow varieties I like 
Burbank’s best of those I have tried; it 
is tall and late with me. 

Montbretias, best known here in the 
small-flowered forms which survive ter- 
rible neglect in old gardens, have of late 
years been wonderfully enlarged and 
improved in England. Several of these 
newer hybrids are now offered on the 
Pacific coast, but after trials of the half 
dozen claimed as being best I am satis- 
fied that the variety His Majesty, yel- 
low with fiery red margin, is easily first. 
It should be planted in early spring and 
given rich soil and summer watering if 
you expect it at its best. In California 
it is hardy and needs only be replanted 
every two or three years as it gets 
crowded. I really do not know a great 
deal about the potentillas or cinquefoils 
excepting that some of the herbaceous 
forms are terrible weeds and not worth 
the trouble they cause spreading by run- 
ners and seeds, but the newer variety 
Roxane, with apricot colored flowers 
and a dwarf, restrained growth, has just 
been given a place in my garden as 
worthy of trial. 

As my garden is on a dry hillside, I 
generally try to forget moisture-loving 
herbaceous plants, but I have one damp 
spot and in it I have planted the most 
attractive globe flower I have met, Trol- 
lius Ledebouri Golden Queen, now avail- 
able either in plants or seeds. Its large 
buttercup-shaped flowers are of quite as 
lovely a yellow as its name suggests. 

Next month I hope to write of some of 
the neweror rarer shrubsof various kinds 
I have recently added to my garden. 
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Cinerarias for the Pacific Coast 
(4 Garden Movie by Catherine 


Ff. Boyle, San Mateo, California) 





1. For shaded spots in the gar- 
den or as potted plants for porch 
or patio, no flower is lovelier 
than the cineraria. Cinerarias 
come in a wide range of colors, 
blues, purples and crimsons, as 
well as many variations of these 
shades. The flowers are borne in 
trusses, rising above large leaves. 


2. Generally speaking, most cin- 
erarias are considered as annuals 
but in Coastal California the 
plant becomes semi-perennial. 
Under favorable conditions, the 
plants tend to reseed themselves, 
occupying the same place in the 
garden year after year. It is one 
plant that thrives under pines. 


3. Many amateur gardeners pre- 
fer to buy plants of cinerarias, 
but it is not difficult to grow 
them from seeds. Plants can be 
purchased at practically any time 
of year. Be sure to buy the choic- 
est of seeds and the finest of 
plants. Your garden catalogues 
will indicate varieties, colors, etc. 


4. For late winter bloom, seed 
should be planted the preceding 
summer; for summer bloom, the 
preceding fall. Seeds planted now 
should bloom next August. From 
Marin County south the plants 
grow beautifully in the open with- 
out protection but they will not 
stand extremes of cold or heat. 





5. Cineraria seed is very fine and 
great care must be used in plant- 
ing. Sift together equal parts of 
peat moss, sand and rich loam, 
and fill shallow flats or seed pans. 
Level soil, press down firmly, and 
water thoroughly. Then sprinkle 
seed on surface as evenly as pos- 
sible and press the soil lightly. 





9. Give cinerarias happy sur- 
roundings in your garden. They 
love lush green vegetation and 
revel in ferns and other woodsy 
things beneath trees. Be sure 
that soil is rich, porous and acid. 
The more leaf mold and peat moss 
you add, the better. Pine needles 
provide a good acid condition. 
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6. Do not cover seed with soil, 
but place pane of glass or a piece 
of wrapping paper over flat or 
pan; raise glass slightly at one 
side to admit air. At all times 
keep the surface of the soil moist 
but do not over water or the seed- 
lings may damp off. Water with 
fine spray. Keep flat in shade. 


10. Give your cinerarias plenty 
of water but do not water from 
the top when plant is in bloom. 
Each truss bears many blossoms 
and the weight of these, heavy 
with moisture, will break the 


stems. Do not plant within 
range of sprinklers. Cultivate 
lightly because of shallow roots. 
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7. When seedlings show a second 
pair of leaves, prick them out 
carefully into a larger flat, filled 
with light porous soil with plenty 
of leaf mold or peat. The root 
system of cinerarias is very shal- 
low so keep young plants well 
watered. Transplant the tiny 
seedlings about two inches apart. 





11. Cinerarias are subject to leaf 
miner, a difficult pest to control; 
also to aphis, sow bugs, etc. Keep 
the plants growing vigorously at 
all times, spray regularly with an 
all-round garden spray and trap 
snails and sow bugs. As flowers 
die, cut them off to encourage 
another crop of lovely blooms. 
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8. Do not transplant to the gar- 
den too quickly. Six to eight 
weeks growth is usually required 
to produce sturdy plants with suf- 
ficient root systems to withstand 
life in the open. If necessary 
transplant a second time into a 
larger flat. Remember that taller 
varieties make a coarse growth. 





attractive 


are 
when massed in beds or borders 


12. Cinerarias 


in combination with fuchsias, 
ferns, columbine, foxglove, vio- 
lets, violas and primroses—all of 
which enjoy a semi-shaded situ- 
ation. The blossom of the ciner- 
aria is lovely as a cut flower. 
Place loosely in a low container. 
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We Liked Our 
Scotch Holiday 


Writes 
PAUL MINTON 


"THE past summer my wife and I 
made a hiking tour of the northern 
and central regions of the Sierra Nevada. 
We went into the mountains from Red 
Bluff, and visited Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park, Lake Almanor, Lake Tahoe, 
Yosemite National Park, and came down 
out of the Sierra over the Big Oak Flat 
road to Stockton. 

The entire trip occupied the thirty- 
four days between July 18 and August 
21. We could have made the jaunt in 
less time but we preferred to travel 


time we camped in public camps; 
some were operated by the U. S. 
Forest Service, some by the U. S. 
Park Service, one by the State of 
California, and a few by private 
interests. Government camp 
grounds are numerous throughout 
the mountains and are accessible 
to motorists as well as to hikers. 
The Forest Service camps are sup- 
plied with fuel, water, tables, toi- 
lets, and sometimes stoves. The 
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Rainbow Falls in the Sierra National Forest 





leisurely as whim or fancy led. We 
hiked on an average twelve miles 
daily, though many days we cov- 
ered more than twenty miles a day. 

From a financial standpoint our 
walking tour was decidedly a 
“Scotch” holiday. During the five 
weeks we were on the trail, our 
groceries and incidentals cost us 
less than $20. The supplies and 
articles of equipment that we were 
obliged to purchase before setting 
out cost about $35. Thus the total 
cost of our excursion to Lassen, 
Almanor, Tahoe, and Yosemite 
was less than $55, since much of 
our equipment is good for several 
more such journeys. 

We selected our luggage care- 
fully in order to minimize both ex- 
pense and weight, and we would 
make very few changes in the ac- 
companying list. However, in 
place of the canvas shoes we would 
take bed-room slippers to wear 





Our Knapsacking Equipment 
CLOTHING 


(same for each of us): (mostly aluminum) 


Felt hat Fryi 

Cotton polo shirt ‘aca 
Whipcord breeches Quart canteen 
Leather belt Two cups 
High boots—composition soles Two pie plates 
Canvas shoes—rubber soles Two forks 


Woolen boot socks 


oo Two teaspoons 
White cotton socks 


Hunting knife 


Summer underwear Large spoon 

Woolen sweater Spatula 

Bathing suit Can opener 

Bandana handkerchief Tea ball 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 


(not all these at once): ‘ 
20x24 in. pack sack 


Dried fruit 5x7 ft. shelter tent 
Dried vegetables Aluminum tent pegs 
Dried milk Waterproof sheet 
Dried meat Three woolen blankets 


Toilet articles 
First aid kit 
Sewing kit 


Salt and pepper 
Flour and sugar 
Tea and cocoa 
Butter or shortening Colored glasses 

Rice and macaroni Fishing tackle 

Rolled oats and corn meal Scout ax 

Crackers and candy bars Small pliers 

Matches and soap Small flashlight 

When available: Small koda 

Fresh milk and eggs Note books and pencils 
Fresh bread and meat Maps and postal cards 
Fresh fruit and vegetables Camp fire permit 


COOKING UTENSILS 


through Yosemite Park the fish 
were more plentiful and took flies 
greedily. 

Considering the complete safety 
and the comparative ease with 
which we made this four-hundred- 
mile hike over mountain roads and 
trails, it is surprising that more 
people do not enjoy this sort of 
recreation. True, our feet blis- 
tered luxuriantly the first two 
weeks, my lips blistered during 
the same time, and occasionally 
mosquitoes annoyed us some. 
Friends who had freely predicted 
that we would be devoured by 
mountain lions or killed by rattle- 
snakes were much mistaken. We 
saw no signs of lions and the only 
rattlesnakes we saw were under 
lock and key in the Yosemite 
museum. 

The people we encountered in 
the mountains were all of the sort 
that one enjoys meeting. The 








evenings in camp, and would leave 
the hunting knife behind as it did 
not earn its passage. On our next knap- 
sacking trip we hope to have a pair of 
field glasses and a couple of pneumatic 
pillows to add to our outfit. My wife 
carried a pack that ranged in weight 
between twenty and twenty-five pounds. 
My pack weighed between forty and 
fifty pounds depending on the amount 
of groceries we happened to have. These 
packs proved to be much less burden- 
some than we had anticipated. 

Ten nights on our trip we camped 
alone in the forest wherever we could 
find a level spot, wood, water, and a safe 
place for a small fire. The rest of the 
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facilities are free but camp fire permits 
are required of campers using these 
grounds. The Park Service camps in the 
National Parks are similarly equipped 
and cared for, but no camp fire permits 
are required in them. The State Parks 
have excellent facilities but a small fee 
is charged. 

While primarily on a hiking trip, we 
spent considerable time fishing and the 
trout we caught made a welcome extra 
on our menu. In the low Sierras be- 
tween Lassen and Tahoe the fishing was 
poor, but southward of Lake Tahoe 
through Alpine county and on into and 
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Rangers were courteous and help- 
ful, the motorists were both curi- 
ous and friendly, and the old timers in 
the Sierras claimed to envy us our al- 
leged adventuring. 

We consider the trip a success in every 
respect and look forward with greater 
zest to future knapsacking tours. 

Editor's Note-——We are now in the 
market for personal experience vacation 
articles similar to those appearing on 
these two pages, so here is your chance 
to tell the world about your very best 
trip or most satisfactory camping tour. 
Keep your stories short. All articles 
published will be paid for (upon pub- 
lication) at our regular manuscript rates. 
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And What a 
Good Vacation 
This Proved to Be 


By 
LEONORA PHILBROOK 


Soda Springs Meadow, Minarets District was 
one of our favorite camping sites 


Camping in the Sierra National Forest 


OE reason that we enjoyed our 
last summer’s camping trip was 
because we started out with but a vague 
idea as to where we were going. Some- 
where in the Sierra National Forest we 
wanted to camp and fish, but our plans 
were very indefinite concerning the 
exact location. 

Although the principal entrance to 
this forest is by way of the San Joaquin 
Valley through Fresno, Merced, or 
Mariposa, we planned to slip in by the 
back door through the Owen’s Valley to 
a region which until recently has been 
reached only by pack. 

Having heard of the many resorts, 
lakes, and fishing streams in the Owen’s 
Valley we decided to leave Los Angeles 
and go through Mojave, Little Lake, 
Lone Pine, and Bishop, not going any 
farther north than Mono Lake. Some- 
where in this extensive district we would 
pitch our tent and try our luck at fishing. 

We loaded our machine with camp 
supplies, fishing equipment, first aid 
outfit, not forgetting to take along the 
axe and shovel required by law. As we 
had been annoyed by mosquitoes on 
previous trips we took a preparation to 
keep them away, and used it freely, with 
splendid results, more than once on the 
trip. 

Just as we were leaving my husband 
thought of a water pail and insisted 
upon purchasing one. At the time I 
thought that we could get along without 
one, but later when our motor boiled on 
mountain grades I decided that it was 
indispensable. In fact, more than once 
we loaned it to motorists who were 
looking around helplessly for something 
with which to fill their steaming radia- 
tors, and who seemed to be on the verge 
of using their hats. 

As we have disliked some camping 
trips because of a monotonous diet with 
insufficient fruit and vegetables, I used 
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a little more foresight this time and 
took along a plentiful supply of canned 
vegetables as well as meat and milk. I 
purchased a large sack of freshly picked 
oranges that would last for weeks, and 
several pounds of green pears which 
would ripen quickly. This fruit was 
refreshing upon many occasions, espe- 
cially on long hikes. We quenched our 
almost continual thirst on the Mojave 
desert with oranges, when it was im- 
practical to make frequent stops for 
water. 

There are many prepared waffle and 
pancake flours on the market, and the 
package we took provided us with many 
delicious breakfasts. Ham and eggs, 
beans, canned tongue, corned beef, and 
fish furnished us with protein variety. 

Among the little accessories that came 
in handy were a few clothes pins. Not 
only were we able to hang up wet 
clothes on an improvised clothes line, 
but when a sudden cold wind blew in 
our tent in the middle of the night the 
tent flaps could be quickly fastened. 

As an experiment we took with us a 
small ice-chest, hoping that we might 
be able to get ice on the way. To our 
delight we found that the ro lb. piece 
we bought in Los Angeles lasted almost 
24 hours, although we traveled through 
the hot Mojave desert. When camping 
we kept perishables in the cold water of 
the creek. I can think of no other article 
we had with us that contributed so 
much to our comfort as this small 
8x1ox18 in. refrigerator. 

It is hard to believe that one could 
secure ice on such a trip, but we learned 
that ingenious store-keepers had made 
artificial ponds from the creek water 
which served a double purpose. In the 


Of course there was good fishing! Here is 
Betty with one of our breakfasts 
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winter ice is cut and stored in ice-houses 
while in the summer disappointed fish- 
ermen can catch a mess of trout from 
these lakes (for the sum of seven trout 
for a dollar.) Those who were taking 
a catch of trout back to the city stopped 
to have their fish packed in ice at these 
places. 

A delightful place to eat a picnic 
lunch is at Red Rock Canyon, located a 
few miles north of Mojave. Leaving 
Los Angeles in the early afternoon we 
arrived there by sunset and a gorgeous 
sight met our eyes. Beautiful red rocks 
towered high above us, while in the 
background the sky was aflame with 
golden pink clouds. 

As night was approaching and we 
were anxious to camp we hurried on and 
in a few hours pitched our tent by the 
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Owen’s river. We had trout for break- 
fast next morning which were caught a 
few feet from the door of our tent. Our 
six-year-old daughter Betty, with the 
help of a fly-swatter, caught the grass- 
hoppers we used for bait. 

In the next few days we visited 
Mammoth Lakes, and from there went 
to Minaret Summit (altitude 9,300 feet) 
taking a road down to Reds Meadows 
where we camped a week. Although the 
automobile road is a comparatively new 
one, we found many campers distrib- 
uted in Reds Meadows, Pumice Flats, 
and Agnew Meadows—all delightful 
camping spots. 

The United States Forest Service has 
provided many public camp grounds all 
through this region. Camp sites are 
furnished with stoves, picnic tables, 
toilet facilities, wood, and garbage cans. 
Just a short distance from our camp was 
a hot springs, and one could take a 
shower or a plunge into a small swim- 
ming pool. These baths had been pro- 
vided by the Forest Service for the 
comfort of campers. 

The ranger and his charming wife 
were glad to give us all the desired in- 
formation in regard to places of interest, 
location of trails and pack routes, etc. 
They gave us some splendid maps of the 
country, also. 

Before leaving this part of the Sierra 
National Forest we visited Rainbow 
Falls (just at noon when the rainbow is 
brightest.) We saw the Devils Post 
Pile with its peculiar rock formation, 
Soda Springs, and the Earthquake Fault. 
We were able to see these natural won- 
ders of the Sierras by hiking only a few 
miles up pleasant mountain trails. As 
we had our small daughter with us we 
were glad that these places were so 
accessible. 

From one who almost disliked camp- 
ing, I find that this trip has changed me 
into an enthusiastic camper. Thanks to 
the U. S. F. S. we enjoyed many com- 
forts we did not expect on a camping 
trip. With the exception of what was 
spent for gasoline, we hiked, camped, 
fished, and saw the wonders of the 
Sierra National Forest for almost noth- 
ing. It was an inexpensive vacation, 
but the most enjoyable one we ever had. 


The Ferry 


COUNTRY woman, stolid, 
And comfortably stout, 
The ferry plods between two wharves, 
Turn and turn about. 
Oblivious of traffic, 
Without regard to weather, 
She knits her way across the bay, 
Knotting towns together. 
Other ships go steaming 
To foreign ports of call— 
The ferry is content to be 
Provincial. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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Five Pages Devoted to Vacations and Week- 
re End Trips for Sunset Readers - - Everything - 
From Winter Sports to World Cruises 


ETWEEN snow sport meetings, 

movie reels, and ski clothes fashion 
shows, we are all excited about winter 
sports again this month, and we can’t 
resist talking about it! The snow is deep 
and slick in February, the air crisp and 
clear, and ski-ing and other winter sports 
are at their best. If you don’t want to 
miss one of life’s thrills, pack up and get 
yourself away to the snow this very 
weekend. Booklets on snow sport areas 
of Sunset Land are available for a three- 
cent stamp. Whether you want clothing 
suggestions, maps, time tables or general 
information, write us post haste before 
the snow is gone from those hills. 

The photograph on this page gives a 
glimpse of a typical Sunday afternoon of 
winter sports on Mt. Rainier, where 
residents of the Puget Sound country 
disport themselves on weekends. Each 
mountain from Grouse to Hood and 
Three Sisters, as well as the Olympic 
Peninsula, offers similar sports, and is 
accessible over good roads. Visitors to 
the Northwest in February will want to 
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Conducted By 
HELGA IVERSEN 


see the famous down hill races from 
McClure’s Rock to Paradise Valley at 
Rainier on Washington’s Birthday. 

California ski-ers will be glad to know 
that the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees 
in the Yosemite region will be accessible 
this winter. The road has usually been 
open during summer only, but with new 
snow plough equipment, the 35 miles be- 
tween Yosemite and the Mariposa Grove 
will be clear to trafic. This new road 
opens up the splendid ski slopes in the 
Chinquapin area (5000 to 7000 feet), but 
a half hour drive from the floor of the 
valley. Write the Travel Department 
for folders on winter accommodations 
in Yosemite Valley. 


Summer-in-Winter Playgrounds 


F you find it difficult to fit your time 
into the regulation winter cruises let 
us help you plan an_ independent 
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trip to a summer-in-winter playground. 

Hawaii, the all year resort, is acces- 
sible in two weeks minimum time for the 
round trip from Pacific Coast ports. It 
may be winter according to our ther- 
mometers, but it is summer in Australia 
and New Zealand—flowers and desert 
plants are blooming, the fragrance of 
Australian acacia is on the air, sports- 
men have stored their skis and winter 
woolies in exchange for rod and reel, and 
yachting is in full swing. All this is only 
three weeks from the Pacific Coast. All 
expense tours, to include the South 
Seas en route, have been reduced. Or if 
you prefer to concentrate on the South 
Seas, Papeete is only 10 days from the 
mainland, and Pago Pago 12 days. Fre- 
quent steamer service make these ports 
convenient stopovers. 

Panama is another all year haven for 
winter tourists in search of sunshine. 
Reached by four regular passenger lines 
and numerous foreign freighter lines, 
the round trip can be made in as little as 
three weeks. If you are looking for va- 
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ROUND TRIP 


from the Pacific Coast 


$195 


as low as 





For such fine ships as those of 
the N.Y.K. Line to offer such 
low excursion fares is news... 
and opportunity. Here is a lux- 
ury voyage at a bargain price. 
See Japan! China! The Philip- 


pines! Stop-over in Honolulu! 








Wherever these superb N.Y.K. 
liners appear they win un- 
stinted admiration for the 
beauty of their graceful speed- 
lines, and their sea-sturdiness. 
Majestic public salons...roomy 
cabins, smartly furnished . . . 
gorgeous tiled swimming pools 
..every imaginable sport, dance 
orchestra. Food that will make 
you thankful for your palate 
. .. all your favorite dishes, 
prepared by skilled chefs, Eu- 
ropean and American trained. 
Regular sailings during April, 
May, June, and July ... from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Also Tourist Cabin from Seat- 
tle, Vancouver, and Victoria, 
as low as $195! 

Unusually low round-the- 
world-rates . . . now in effect. 





1st 2nd Cabin Tour. 
ROUND TRIP FROM Class Class Class Cabin 


SanFrancisco $465 $285 $375 $202 
Los Angeles $465 $292 $390 $210 


Your travel agent has interesting literature, or write 








San Francisco 
551 Market 


Los Angeles 
605 S. Grand 


Seevrtesle 
1404-4th Ave. 


Portland Agt. 
Powell Shipping Co., 407 Railway Exchange Bldg. | 


JAPAN MAIL 
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riety, then sail down to the Canal Zone 
and to Havana, connecting with another 
ship for New Orleans, and return to your 
home city by rail. This is convenient in 
three weeks also—at a little over $300. 

Write the Travel Service Department 
(enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
large envelope) if you wish further de- 
tails on these trips. Let us know when 
you wish to sail, how long you wish to be 
gone, and approximately how much you 
wish to spend. 


To Jamaica 


"THE Island of Beauty—Jamaica— 
has been a name to us of Sunset 
Land long enough. The West Indies as 
a whole have been too far off the course 
to be practical of access, but a recent 
announcement tells of a weekly service 
on fine tropical ships from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to the Caribbean. 
With a month to spend, an interesting 
round trip tour can be made from these 
ports to include Balboa, Cristobal (with 
time for sightseeing in the Canal Zone), 
and Kingston, the capital city of Ja- 
maica. The tours allow three days in 
this city, and four days of bathing, hik- 
ing, horseback riding, at Montego, 
reached by rail from Kingston. On the 
return trip by boat from Kingston a 
stop is made at Puerto Colombia, and a 
full day is allowed at Cartagena before 
reaching the Canal Zone. Puerto Ar- 
muelles on the West Coast is an added 
port of call on the return journey, and 
plans have been made to take tour 
parties, during the stopover in that port, 
on a short trip into the heart of the jun- 
gle. The tour rate of $380 covers the en- 
tire trip of 34 days, including all possible 
expense. Write for an illustrated folder. 


The Grand Canyon in Winter 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please send me literature on the Grand 
Canyon. Is it open this time of year, and would you 
recommend trying to make the trip by automobile, 
or is it best by train? Are there any hotels there and 
are they open now?—E. S., San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia. 


The south rim of the Grand Canyon 
is open the year around—days are sunny 
and warm, and nights are chilly. You 
will find snow along the rim of the can- 
yon in mid-winter. Hotel and cottage 
accommodations are also open the year 
around, and a booklet giving rates of 
both types of accommodations has been 
sent to you, as well as literature on the 
Grand Canyon. Making the trip by 
automobile or train is entirely a per- 
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sonal matter, it seems to us. The roads 
are good the year around should you 
choose to motor. Rail connections to 
the canyon are very convenient, for Pull- 
man trains run right to El Tovar, the 
lovely hotel on the rim. - No change of 
trains is necessary. Literature has been 
sent on the rail trip, and road maps for 
your convenience if you decide to motor. 


Visit Kilauea 


HE sudden eruption of Mauna Loa 

on the Island of Hawaii is not new 
news. By the time the information gets 
into press and you have decided to “go 
see,” the eruption is over, and all is quiet 
on the craterrim. But Kilauea—there’s 
a dependable volcano. Also on the 
Island of Hawaii, this volcano is reached 
by overnight steamer from Honolulu, or 
in a few hours by air. Kilauea is in the 
Hawaii National Park, at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, and is one of the major 
tourist attractions of a trip to Hawaii. 
Its eruptions are harmless, they last for 
years, the crater is easily accessible over 
good roads, and a tourist hotel provides 
necessary comforts. The fire pit at 
Halemaumau is a particularly impres- 
sive sight, as are the Lava Tubes, and a 
trip to Kilauea should not be omitted 
from the itinerary of your trip. It is 
probably the only tourist volcano in 
existence, and a sight never to be for- 
gotten. All inclusive tours to Hawaii 
list this trip on the itinerary at moderate 
cost. 


South America 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please tell me where to get information 
about an inexpensive trip to Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Information as to climate in March, sightseeing 
trips, steamer service, etc., will be appreciated.— 
H. C., Lebanon, Oregon. 

Portland will be your logical point of 
embarkation, and the passenger-freighter 
type of ship that sails down the West 
Coast to the Canal and then to Monte- 
video provide an inexpensive means of 
transportation. The one way fare from 
Portland to Montevideo is $225; round 
trip $425, in addition to a five dollar 
U. S. tax. Literature has been sent to 
you on this steamship service. March is 
the fall of the year in South America, 
their seasons being the reverse of ours, 
and you should find March a very en- 
joyable time from the climatic point of 
view. Montevideo, some three centu- 
ries old, is the capital of Uruguay, and is 
a thriving city of over 700,000 popula- 
tion. Being the chief rail center, trips 
are available to many points of interest 
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in a few hours—pleasure resorts, bath- 
ing beaches, casinos, mountain resorts, 
chalets, etc. Local steamers sail to 
Buenos Aires and to Rio de Janeiro 
daily. The city itself is a work of art 
and beauty, and you will want to spend 
a great deal of time visiting the points of 
historic interest. Space does not permit 
us to go into detail about the numerous 
attractions, but the literature we have 
sent gives a great deal of information. 





The Route of Romance 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will the present rail reduction make any differ- 
ence in the round trip rate by boat to New York, com- 
ing back by rail?—B. B., Medford, Oregon. 


With the new reduced rail rates in 
effect since December 1, the following 
reduced rates will apply on a round 
America tour—that is, going to New 
York via the Panama Canal on any one 
of the fine ships in this service, and re- 
turning by rail either through the Pacific 
Northwest, the Central Route or by way 
of the colorful Southwest: Minimum 
first class on steamers and first class on 
the train, $315 and up, round trip. 
Tourist cabin on the steamer and first 
class on the train, $210 and up, round 
trip. The ticket covering your return 
by rail allows liberal stopover privileges, 
and your route can cover any one of the 
many national parks and other scenic 
wonders. Literature has been sent to 
you on the various steamship services 
between the Pacific Coast and New 
York, covering both the regular fast 
passenger service, and the more leisurely 
type of service that includes calls at a 
number of foreign ports. 





Oberammergau Passion Play 1934 


Just in case other readers were con- 
fused as to the dates of the Passion Play, 
and in case questions arise in connection 
with the 1934 performance, the following 
letter is reproduced: 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I have understood that the Passion Play is given 
every 10 years, and that it was given in 1930. In 
your recent travel column, however, you say it is to 
be held this year. I am planning a trip to Europe 
during the summer, and naturally should like to see 
the Passion Play if possible. If the information 
you give is correct, what is the reason for the short 
elapse between plays?—B. H., Riverside, California. 


You are quite right about the Passion 
Play being given at Oberammergau in 
1930. That performance followed the 
1920 performance in logical sequence— 
after the elapse of 10 years. This year, 
however, is the 300th anniversary of the 
inception of this great drama in Oberam- 
mergau, and consequently a celebration 
is being held by way of a special perform- 
ance. This is indeed fortunate for those 
persons planning a trip abroad this year, 
and should be an added incentive to 
visit this quaint little mountain village. 
Twenty-eight performances will be given 
from the latter part of May until mid- 








Two glorious outdoor weeks on sparkling seas, 
visits in the fascinating cities at the Panama 


Canal and in gay Havana, by President Liner to 
cost only > ? 0 G First Class 


$120 FOR LUXURIOUS TOURIST 


Two sunny weeks on a famous Trans-Pacific President Liner filled with enter- 
taining people from the world’s four corners .. . Carefree days of play on ample 
decks and in an outdoor swimming pool . . . Thrilling nights. And always, when 
you are tired—deep, luxurious rest. .. Two weeks you'll remember happily forever. 
Sailings every other week from San Francisco and Los Angeles. Stopover en 
route if you wish. If you would like to go this way to New York and return by 
train (Round America) or reverse the order, fares are from $210 Tourist—from 


hometown to hometown. 


ORIENT CRUISES e ROUND THE WORLD 


A sailing every single week. Go as you please. Stopover as you choose. Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner. Round the World from $654, First Class. 


Get all details about the big, luxurious President Liners and these unrivalled 


services from your own travel agent, or see or write 


DOLLAR 


311 California Street, San Francisco . 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles . Fourth at University, 
Seattle . Broadway Pier, San Diego . 634 S. W. Broadway, Portland, Oregon . 1021 Pacific Avenue, 
Tacoma, Washington . 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. . 426 Thirteenth Street, Oakland. 
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When you of the 20th Century rub 
elbows with the 13th, and even the 
5th . . . when you see high-power auto- 
mobiles and dainty kimonoed figures 


threading the same streets . . . when 
you walk without shoes in ancient tem- 
ples . . . then you appreciate the true, 
the unique charm of Japan! 


For in Japan nothing is permitted to 
disturb the picturesque. That is why 
visitors take this glorious island so 
quickly to their hearts . . . why more 
and more visitors come each year from 
the States, in the finest steamships at the 
lowest fares in the world, considering 
distance and service; traveling in elec- 
tric trains, living at great modern hotels, 
enjoying the choicest beauty regions of 
the Empire at the lowest possible cost — 
on a series of all-inclusive tours provided 
by the Japan Tourist Bureau. Write 
today for a booklet outlining these 
fascinating itineraries. 

Full information will be furnished by 

any of these Lines, any tourist agency, 

or by the Japan Tourist Bureau c/o 

Japanese Gov't Railways, One Madi- 

son Ave., N.Y.C., or c/o Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha Line, 25 Broadway, 

N.Y.C. or Chamber of Commerce 

Bldg., 1151 South Broadway, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 


HPAT 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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September. Write us, giving the ap-| 
proximate date of your trip, and we shall! 
be glad to send definite dates of the play ' 
that would work into your schedule. Or! 
if you are interested in a conducted or| 
independent tour of Europe to include 
the Passion Play, descriptive material 
will be sent upon request, accompanied 
by a three cent stamp. Tours may be 
arranged via the Atlantic or via the 
Mediterranean route. | 





California 


OLD! Gold! 
Romance of Old. 
Redwoods, majestic, 
Wealth, untold. 
Fires of Destiny, 
City of Flame, | 
Smoldering ashes | 
Pinnacles of Fame. 
Yosemite, the Giant, | 
| 
| 








Tahoe, the Blue, 
Death Valley, Defiant, 
| Golden in Hue. 
City of Angels, 
| Monterey of Spain, 
State Historic, 
| Sail to: they Mame. 
Hail! California! 
| —Clyde E. Coakley. | 
| 











Booklets on Europe 





ip isn’t a bit too early to be thinking| 
|“ of your trip to Europe. (Did you know 
ithe trip could be made from San Fran- 
|cisco to London in 6% days?) We are 
‘now able to supply our readers with mis- 
‘cellaneous literature on any of the fol- 
‘lowing countries of Europe: Germany; 
‘England; Sweden; France; Poland; 
Switzerland; Norway. When requesting 
‘information, be sure to state what in-| 
\formation you wish in particular, and) 
jwhen you plan your trip. And will you) 
|please enclose the necessary stamp? | 
| 








| A Highway to the Sea 


| TN a very little while those of you who 
|* have covered California highways 
thoroughly, and are looking for new and 
linteresting routes, will have some spec- 
/‘tacular mountain country opentoyou. It 
lis a road that will connect Death Valley 
|and Lone Pine with the California Coast, 
land will cross Highway No. 99. The 
new road which will traverse the moun- 
tainous region between Camp Nelson 
and Lone Pine, will cross the Kern 
River, and will wind through the moun- 
tains in the shadow of 12,000 and 14,000 
foot peaks, Mt. Whitney among them. 
There will be scenery to surpass the 
Alps; lakes and streams teeming with 
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LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 

hospitable service 

+e+e excellent inex- 

pensive cuisine.... 

FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 

COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Look to Your Luggage 





RRESER VATIONS and deposits are not 

the only phase of planning the vaca- 
tion trip. Have you checked up on your 
luggage? Is it adequate? Will it stand 
the strain? Is it modern and compact? 
With latest innovations in smart luggage 
—suitcases, trunks, shoe and hat boxes, 
etc.—a trip to your luggage shop will 
probably save you money. One new trunk 
or suitcase will usually take the place of 
two old pieces of luggage, so compact and 
so complete are they. And the less bag- 
gage transfer and worry, the less expensive 
your trip will be. Write Sunset Travel 
Service Department for booklets on mod- 
ern luggage. A three cents stamp will 
cover cost of mailing. 





















..On Your 
Next Visit To 
Los Angeles 










Take accommoda- 
tions at the Park- 
Wilshire on your 
next trip to Los 
Angeles. 








} You will freadily 
| appreciate the ab- 
| sence of crowded 
surroundings and 
i the garden-like 
location between 
Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 

















Rates Daily from 
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That's what delighted travelers 
say when they return from this 
McCormick Cruise to the East 
Coast of South America. 


Romantic ports of matchless 
beauty...Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo and others 
you may never have heard of. 
The cruise bargain of the year 
and a real sea-voyage to boot, 
aboard one of McCormick’s 
modern cargo vessels. 

Descriptive folders on request! 


See your local travel agent, or write 


CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


DEPT. S, 461 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





OUTH SEA MAGIC 


lusthet 


Distance dissolves in te 

glamor of the South Seas * * in the color of 
Eden-like isles * * Hawaii * * Tahiti * * Samoa 
* * Raratonga * * Fiji * * New Zealand * * 
spread like stepping-stones across the silken 
Pacific. Each interlude is a fascinating immersion 
in primitive South Sea abandon that dedicates each 
day to music, feasting and langorous pagan hap- 
piness. Then — Australia, amazing Continent of 
Contradictions. 
Here under the Southern Cross is a new and vig- 
orous nation. Here are brilliant cities * * and 
stone-age aborigines. Here modern motor roads 
cross the trails of living prehistoric creatures. Here 
is a country with every range of climate * * blue- 
swathed mountains * * sun-sprayed beaches. And 
here is a kindred people whose sympathetic under- 
standing reserves for Americans a singularly warm- 
hearted welcome. 


Three interesting gateways—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver, B.C.—contribute to Australia’s accessibility. 
For descriptive literature address Room 607 H. 


AUSTRALIAN 
National Travel Association 
A Non-Profit Community Organization 
114 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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trout; and giant forests—an area that | 
has long been the haven of hikers and 
pack trip-ers. At present it is possible 
to drive only a little farther than Camp 
Nelson and Quaking Aspen Meadows. | 
The remaining 40 miles between that 
point and Lone Pine will be finished 
shortly. 





TRAVEL SER VICE DEPARTMENT 


(This service is gratis to Sunset 
readers) 


ID you find the travel sugges- 
tion that hit your fancy in 
these columns? If not, write to the 





Travel Service Department of SUN- 
SET for full information and help- 
ful ideas on other places of interest 
for your trip this year. Last-min- 
ute information about rates and 
routes, colorful side trips, stopping 
places, and the how, when and 
where of steamship, rail, motor- 
coach, air or automobile travel will 
be sent promptly. Every inquiry is 
answered with a personal reply. 
Enclose a three-cent stamp with 
your inquiry. Let Sunset Travel 
Service help you plan your trip! 

















Out-of-Doors 
With J. P. CUENIN 


T is the opinion of many successful 
anglers that plain, uncolored gut is 
better for leaders than that which w 
| 
| 





tinted. The main purpose of the leader 
is to make invisible that part of the gear | 
connecting the lure to the line, and un- 
tinted gut, being more transparent than | 
that which is colored, seems to me to be | 
best. 

While many of the good leaders are 
sold in a “mist”’ color, with the idea that 
this tint would not be seen so easily by a 
fish beneath the leader, if color is used 
at all I favor a greenish tint because | 
that might make a suspicious fish believe | 
the leader to be a thin strand of grass. | 
At any rate, fish see many waving | 
strands of long water grasses and mosses | 
and they should not be frightened by a | 
greenish leader. | 

| 
| 


If an angler is satisfied that tinted | 
leaders are better than plain, those who 
wish to tint the gut can obtain a green- 
ish shade by soaking the leader in strong 





| ° 
|and plain leaders can be made brown 





green tea. A mist color can be had by 
using ordinary ink diluted with water, 


for use in slightly muddied streams by 
using strong coffee. 

The leaders are allowed to remain in | 
the solution until the desired density of 
color is obtained. 

Many hunters who are not real “gun- | 
cranks” do not care for their guns prop- 
erly. At the end of each hunting season 
those who are careless lay their guns | 
aside and never give them a thought | 

(Continued on page 43) | 
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Sail Sheltered Seas 


with me to 


this year 


“'7T°OGETHER we will visit a vacation- 
land of amazing contrasts...where 
massive glaciers offer living evi- 
dence of a prehistoric age...where 
giant flowers bloom in the midnight 
sun. We willlearn strange totem lore, 
visit quaint, picturesque towns,steeped 
in the adventure of gold-mad 98. 
“Wewill cruise the sheltered Inside Passage, 
poenaee by tow ering mountains rising sheer 
rom the water’s edge. Here an ever-changing 
scenic panorama will unfold before our eyes, 
hourly adding new delights to a really differ- 
ent vacation.” 





"| Columbia 


x al See mighty 
| Glacier 
| 


hurling tons 
of ice into 
| the sea! 








America’s 
last 
Srontier, 
golden 
land of 


adventure! 









Alaska Steamship Company 


The Alaska Line —is the All-American 
Route to Alaska, and the only steamship 
line serving ALL of Alaska. Well-ap- 
pointed ships of world-famous cuisine— 
first class as low as $80.00 for the 11-day 
cruise from Seattle. Mail coupon below 
and let The Alaska Line tell you more 
about this fascinating vacationland. 


New! A GOOD-NATURED MAP 
Ten cents will bring you an attractive, 
illustrated map of Alaska, in colors, just 
off the press. Instructive. Interesting. 
Amusing. Suitable for framing. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP Company — Room 402 
Pier Two— Seattle, Washington 


(_] Send free literature about Alaska vacations. 


CJ Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for the good- 
natured map of Alaska. 


NAME 











ADDRESS iii teaals 
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BOB: I don’t know Ma.. . I just can’t 
seem to do good office work any more. 


MOTHER: Something must be wrong, 
Bobby. Why don’t you see Doctor Rowe? 


BOB: The doctor's right, Ma! This is the 
best-tasting breakfast food I’ve ever tried! 


MOTHER: Yes, and it’s doing you good! 
And so delicious—I love it, too! 





AGAIN 


BOB: You say I’m constipated, Doctor— 
and I need bran for bulk? 


DOCTOR: Yes... try Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes. It’s delicious . . .and good for you! 


BOSS: I was worried about you for awhile. 
But you're getting ahead fast, now! 


BOB: Thank you, sir! (To himself: And 
thank Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, too!) 


HERE-IN ONE DELICIOUS CEREAL 


BRAN for benefits you need ... OTHER 
PARTS of Wheat for flavor you'll love 


OST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES contains 40% 

bran for bulk most people need to keep 
food moving along the intestinal tract . . . 
to help ward off constipation due to in- 
sufficient bulk in the diet. But — it contains 
other parts of wheat, too. 


And in this combination of bran and “ 


other parts of wheat is the secret of its 
marvelous flavor. And of its high nutri- 
tive value. . . its rich content of phos- 
phorus, iron and its precious Vitamin B. 
So eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes regularly. 
You'll love it! And it costs so little. Your 
grocer has it—a product of General Foods. 


© G. F. Corp., 1933 
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A Country Home 


(Continued from page 9) 


Perhaps a word as to the design and 
material of the house would be of inter- 
est. The house appears large and rather 
expensive, but by careful planning, util- 
izing inexpensive materials in a simple 
manner, the house could be built at a 
reasonable figure. To do this, we de- 
cided at the start to have wood pre- 
dominate. To further our desire for the 
rustic, we planned a small portion of the 
living room and den walls, along with 
the massive chimney to be of fieldstone. 
The rest of the walls and all partitions 
are of wood. For pleasing variety and 
texture our floors are mostly of wide 
planks, with certain rooms floored with 
flagstones. Wood shingle roofs have 
been planned. Exceedingly beautiful 
textures may also be had with slate and 
shingle tile. On the exterior we have 
left our vertical redwood boards natural, 
to weather a rich dark brown. Knotty 
pine and redwood predominate in the 
interior, with the bathrooms and kitchen 
of tile and plaster. All beams and fin- 
ishes shall be such that no harsh newness 
and stark reality of a machine age will 
be noticeable. 

In both exterior and interior, sim- 
plicity is the keynote. With this in 
mind, the furniture and furnishings 
should be kept simple and harmonious. 
The exterior design presents a pictur- 
esque quaintness, with its beautiful roof 
lines, perfect blending of materials and 
rugged chimneys. The eave lines are 
kept low so the house seems to fairly 
grow from the ground. 

Editor's Note—We of Sunset Maga- 
zine contend that every home should be 
planned by an architect and to meet the 
specific needs of the family which is to 
occupy the house. For that reason we 
rarely offer house plans for sale through 
the columns of this magazine. The house 
as pictured and described here is simply 
to offer you suggestions and ideas to be 
incorporated in your own house of 
dreams. Anyone wishing, however, to 
| get in touch with Howard T. Shaw, the 
| architect, may write him at San Diego. 


Read 
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to use some strong cleanser or disin- 
fectant and scald out all flower vases 
and holders before shelving them. A 
mere rinsing leaves them in a condi- 
tion to stagger the fresh flowers next 
put into them. Few persons realize 
this to be one of the chief reasons for 
| cut flowers fading too soon.—D. C. 
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Western Foods and Housekeeping 
Nine Pages of Household Helpfulness 


HERE are nine pages devoted to the 
various phases of one big subject— 
western homemaking. Starting in the 
kitchen, where so much of the soul as 
well as the physical side of homemaking 
does begin, we shall in this department, 
as the months go along, examine a good 
many household and family problems 
and possibilities, and see what really 
original thinking and planning can do 
for us. 

Speaking of kitchens, have you ever 
gone into one in your life that you did 
not learn some clever trick that you 
immediately carried home and put into 
practice? 

Take this corner of Marion Davies’ 
kitchen, pictured above. Not many of 
us would have use for a workshop of 
such a grand scale, but we can see a 
good many features in this one photo- 
graph that we might well adopt in our 
own “studios.” That hooded light im- 
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mediately above the sink, for example; 
not a one of us but could have well- 
lighted dish pans if we made up our 
minds to have them. It may take a 
little maneuvering to get the man of 
the house really started on the project 
of a neat extension wire over to the 
proper spot, but with patience and plum 
pudding much can be achieved. 

That double sink is a good idea, too, 
with its swinging faucet in which hot 
and cold water are mixed to the desired 
temperature. The ventilated cabinet 
above the sink, too, which I presume 
houses soap flakes, cleansers, brushes 
and such, is another excellent feature. 

Most noteworthy, to my way of think- 
ing, however, are the rounded cabinet 
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and work-shelf beside the sink. How 
many black and blue spots are thus 
avoided! 

The open corner shelves can be copied 
in ever so many kitchens. Have you a 
bit of waste space in some corner? Then 
get some open shelves built in, and pro- 
ceed to use them. You may like simply 
to display some attractive pitchers on 
them, as in the kitchen pictured; or you 
may prefer to devote them to some defi- 
nite purpose, such as the storage and 
display of flower bowls and vases. 

If you have a new kitchen, or an old 
one, with clever touches that you think 
other Sunset homemakers would like to 
know about, write and describe them to 
me, won’t you? Let’s make this depart- 
ment hum with practical originality. 
If two heads are better than one, 
what about putting our 200,000 heads 
together, and just seeing what happens. 
This is an invitation to you.—G. A. C. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


French Fried Cauliflower 
(Illustrated on this page) 


1 medium-sized head of cauliflower 
2 small or 1 large egg, beaten slightly 


About 2 cupfuls of fine bread crumbs 
or cracker crumbs 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Break the cauliflower into attractive sections, and cook uncovered in rapidly 
boiling salted water until barely tender, not falling apart. Remove from the 
pan and let cool. (The florets may be dropped into ice water immediately upon 
being removed from the boiling water, in order to stop cooking, then drained 
well.) Add salt and pepper to the beaten egg. Roll each section of cauliflower in 
the beaten egg until it is very well coated, then in the crumbs, and fry in deep 
hot fat (390°) until golden brown. Drain on absorbent paper, and serve very hot. 
This is delicious and different, and especially appealing at this time of year, when 
this vegetable is plentiful in the markets.—Mrs. C. W., Long Beach, California. 


Shrimp in Green Peppers 





6 green peppers 


1 can of shrimps, drained and with black vein A TANTALIZING SUPPER 


— sai “Shrimp in Groen Peppers 
1 tablespoonful of butter ead Lettuce with | 
14 teaspoonful each of nutmeg, mustard, and uu" 
celery salt Sweet Pickle Relish 
Date Nut Cake Coffee 











e 
4 ae of bread crumbs 
Salt and pepper 
Cut off stem ends of peppers, remove seeds and veins, and let stand in cold water 
for half an hour. Soften the butter, and beat in the seasonings and the egg; add 
the bread crumbs and shrimps, and mix well. Drain the peppers, fill with the 
stuffing, set into a baking pan and cover with the tops of the peppers. Bake in a 
hot oven (425 degrees) for 20 minutes. These are good for luncheon or supper.— 
Mrs. O. A. W., Portland, Oregon. 


Swedish Baked Apples 


Select 5 large eating apples, peel and core them. 
Beat the yolk of an egg with 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls 





ATTRACTIVE LUNCHEON- 
ON-A-PLATE 


of cream, and coat the apples well with this. Roll 
6 or 7 graham crackers fine, and cover the apples 
with the crumbs. Place in a baking dish, and fill 
centers with a mixture of % cupful of chopped 


Creamed Chicken in Rosettes 
Buttered Green Peas 
Cranberry and Orange Relish 
in Lettuce Cups 
Hot Cheese Biscuits Pickled Figs 
*Swedish Baked Apples 











walnuts and § marshmallows cut small; put a dot Coffee 
of any preferred jam in each apple, and a dot of 
butter on top. In the bottom of the baking pan place about % cupful of brown 
sugar and 1 cupful of water. Bake in a slow oven (350 degrees), basting several 
times while baking. When the apples are tender, beat the egg white with 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar until fairly stiff, put a portion on top of each apple, and put back 
into the oven until the meringue is slightly browned. Serve cold, with or without 
whipped cream, garnishing each apple with a Maraschino cherry. This makes a 
very attractive dessert for a luncheon.—Mrs. P. M., San Jose, California. 





Sunday Night Supper Sandwich 











For each sandwich allow 2 buttered slices of 
white or wholewheat bread; cover one slice with MIGHTY GOOD 
American cheese, the other with a slice of boiled ‘ete Night Supper niceties 
ham, and place under the broiler until the cheese Pickled Figs Crisp Celery 
is soft and the ham warm. Put the two together | Frozen Fruit Pudding Coffee 
and toast the sandwich on both sides to a delicate 





brown; serve hot, with pickled figs or quinces, and 
plenty of delicious coffee.—Mrs. E. S. F., Santa Monica, California. 
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Cabinet ~ 


U. 8. PATENT OFFICE @ 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address : 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco : 
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Dran cherries ada 
water to make 
one pint, heatw 





Red Cherry Jell 
(Illustrated on this page) 














1 small bottle of stuffed olives 
¥ cupful of broken black walnut ker- 
nels, or pecans 


1 pint of pitted pie cherries (canned) 
1 package of lemon flavored gelatine 
1 cupful of chopped celery 
Drain the cherries, add enough water to the juice to make 1 pint, and heat 
until hot but not boiling. Dissolve the prepared gelatine in this, stirring well. 
Set into a pan of ice water to hasten chilling if desired. When it begins to thicken, 
fold in the cherries, sliced olives, celery, and nuts. Mold and chill. Serve turned 
out in lettuce cups on beds of shredded lettuce, and top with fruit dressing.— 
E. J. C., Mt. Vernon, Washington. 





Stuffed Beets De Luxe 


Cut a slice off the bottoms of whole canned 
beets (medium or large size) so that they will 
stand straight. Scoop out the centers, and mix 





A SIMPLE PARTY LUNCHEON 





Consomme with Crisp Pretzels 
Currant Jelly ives 
Pickle Relish 


the part taken out with a rather thick, rich, 
well-seasoned cream sauce, and a few walnut 
kernels chopped coarse. Fill the centers with 
this mixture, place on an oiled baking sheet, 
and keep in the refrigerator ready to be 


heated just before serving. These are unusu- | Mixed Nuts Mints \ ) 
ally good and pretty for any holiday or party F 
luncheon or dinner.—Mrs. J. E. C., Chowchilla, California. QS 
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Southern Batter Chicken 
(boned pieces of chicken dipped into 
a batter and fried in deep fat) 
*Stuffed Beets De Luxe 

Spoon Bread 
Lemon Sherbet Angel Food Cake 
Coffee 








Mexican Lamb with Fried Mush 


Remove surplus fat from 2 pounds of neck or breast of lamb, and cut into small 
sections. Brown the pieces of meat in a small amount of fat in a frying pan, then 


add 


34 cupful of chili sauce 
1 minced onion 


Simmer slowly for an hour, then thicken the 
gravy with a tablespoonful of flour mixed to a thin 
paste with water. Have ready a breadpan of chilled 
cornmeal mush (1 cupful of cornmeal stirred into 
3 cupfuls of boiling salted water, and cooked until 


8 sliced olives 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 





A PRETTY PLATTER DINNER 


*Mexican Lamb with Fried Mush 
Currant Jelly Spinach 
Bran Muffins 
Lettuce Salad 
Orange Tapioca Cup Cakes 
Coffee 








\ att , when it per 
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very thick, then poured into an oiled bread pan and 
cooled). Slice the cold mush fairly thin, and fry in 














hot fat until golden brown on both sides. Pour the = 

Mexican Lamb in the center of a platter, surround with the slices of fried mush, |etiseatt = 

sprinkle all with grated cheese, and garnish with parsley and thin slices of lemon. and chill vntil 

—L. E. McG., Arcata, California. irrvw wav + ee 





Butterscotch Sauce 





This is a delicious sauce for ice cream or sponge 
cake or any simple dessert that needs a sauce. It 
may be kept for some time in a refrigerator, and 
reheated just before using. It calls for: 


REFRESHMENT FOR BRIDGE 
CLUB 


ice Cream Cake Sandwich with 
*Hot Butterscotch Sauce 
Salted Nuts Coffee 











4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 cupful of heavy cream 
3¢ cupful of milk 


114 cupfuls of brown sugar 
2g cupful of corn syrup 
(light or dark) 

Cook the sugar, corn syrup, and butter slowly together until it forms a soft ball 
when tested in cold water, then stir in the cream and milk. Cool, and store in 
refrigerator until ready to use, then heat over hot water and serve hot on ice 
cream.—Mrs. J. C. H., Fresno, California. 
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Lets taave a 
Polenta; Party 


WHEN winter’s chill breezes play 

around doorsteps and an evening 
by the fire is more appealing than 
“‘soing some place,” the clever hostess 
begins to plan various ways to entertain 
her friends. What can she do, that is 
different, not a lot of work and not too 
expensive? The Polenta Party is the 
smart answer. 

Food is the most important factor of 
any party, in that a gay and amusing 
supper can start any evening off with 
high spirits. From San Francisco’s 
sprawling Italian Colony comes this 
grand supper. The nature of the food 
makes this sort of a supper informal 
from the start, so if you have some gay 
peasant linen and heavy pottery plates 
and cups, you have the ideal background 
for such a meal. If you can have supper 
by an open fire, so much the better. 

The menu is as follows—and don’t 
think that there won’t be enough food 
until you have tried it yourself: 


Polenta 
Salad Bowl Garlic Bread 
Red Wine 
Fruit Cookies Coffee 


The Polenta is of course the chief 
attraction on the menu, and should be 
served on a huge platter, while the salad 
is most appetizing in a large wooden 
bowl, if you have one. The fruit can be 
washed and placed in a bowl, while the 
crisp cookies are in their container just 
waiting to be popped onto a plate for 
dessert. The cookies can be made 
several days ahead of time, and kept in 
an airtight can, or you can make up the 
dough in advance and bake the cookies 
in the morning. The latter way makes 
the freshest cookies. Here is a recipe for 
Butterscotch Icebox Cookies that have 
a delicious flavor and are easy to make. 


Butterscotch Icebox Cookies 


Cream one cupful of shortening and 
gradually stir in two cupfuls of brown 
sugar. Add two eggs, one at a time, and 
beat well. Stir in three and one half 
cupfuls of flour which has been sifted 
with three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Mix well, and stir in two teaspoon- 
fuls of vanilla and one cupful of chopped 
nuts. This will make a stiff dough. 
Divide the dough in half and make two 
rolls, wrap in wax paper and chill in 
icebox. Slice thin, and bake in a 
moderate oven at 375 degrees. As there 
is plenty of shortening in the mixture, 
greasing the cookie sheet is unnecessary. 
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A polenta party is one that the hostess will enjoy just as 
much as will the guests—and that is saying a great deal. 


It offers 


Now that we have our cookies, we can 
proceed to the rest of the meal. For the 
garlic bread, take loaves of French 
bread (prepare plenty of this) and cut 
the loaf in slices, but not quite through. 
Soften enough butter to spread the 
bread with, and add to it about a quar- 
ter of a clove of garlic, chopped very 
fine. Just before serving spread the 
bread with the garlic butter and place 
in the oven long enough to heat through. 

The salad is a combination of any 
greens in season washed and drained, 
and well marinated in a French dressing 
made with salad oil and wine vinegar. 
(Three tablespoonfuls of oil to one of 
vinegar.) Add salt and seasonings to 
taste, and rub the salad bowl with garlic. 
This will insure a delicate and delicious 
flavor. 

The fruit is equally simple, just an 
attractive combination of what is in 
season, but be sure to include some 
crisp, red apples. As to beverages, a 
good red wine served with the Polenta 
is perfect—no true son of Italy would 
dream of eating his Polenta without a 
spicy red wine to go with it—and of 
course black coffee at the conclusion of 
the meal. 

You will find that the rest of the 
evening will take care of itself, but a 
splendid idea is to have each guest come 
prepared to tell what he considers is one 
of the most interesting stories he has 
ever heard, be it fact or fiction. This 


By 
CHARLOTTE NICHOLSON 


Photograph by Ralph Young 
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splendid opportunities for smart table effects 


carries the evening to a lively and 
satisfying end, and you will be surprised 
at how well your guests will respond 
with their stories. Now-a-days we all 
seem to be continually struggling to be 
heard, and to know that one has the 
floor and the attention of his audience 
is a great “tongue loosener.” 

Now we will prepare the Polenta, and 
it is well worth taking pains with, as it is 
really the only dish you have to prepare. 
The following amounts will serve six 
generously. 

Polenta 

34 cupful of salad oil 

2 medium sized onions 

1 large clove of garlic 

Small bunch of parsley 

Pinch of rosemarie (dried or fresh) 

I teaspoonful of salt 

Dash of thyme and sage 

1 small can of button mushrooms 

Grated cheese 

¥% |b. of Monterey cheese 

A handful of dried mushrooms 

1 large (No. 24) can of solid pack tomatoes 

2 fresh tomatoes 

2 cupfuls of coarse yellow cornmeal 

The sauce is the most important part 
of the dish and should be prepared care- 
fully. It can be made the day before. 

First chop the onions, clove of garlic, 
parsley and rosemarie, very fine. Pour 
the oil into a mediumsized saucepan; add 
the onion mixture, a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of thyme and sage. Brown 
this very slowly in the oil. This may 
take half an hour. Wash the dried 
mushrooms in lukewarm water and 
simmer in water to cover until tender. 
Strain and save the liquid from the 
dried mushrooms, for if the sauce is a 
bit too thick, it can be thinned with this 
liquid. (Continued on page 35 
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the Only 
SALAD and 


COOKING OIL 
which has that 


/ 
NUT-LIhE 


of delicate Sesame Seeds 


If you take your cooking seriously 

.. if you take delight in rich, deli- 
cate flavor in the foods you pre- 
pare... you'll be really thrilled 
with your first bottle of GLOBE 
“Al” Salad and Cooking Oil. The 
delectable nut-like flavor of this 
clear, golden oil makes fried foods 
doubly delicious. And even the 
costliest imported oils can’t equal 
it for salads and salad dressings! 
It’s economical, too. You may 
use it over and over again for 
frying, because it doesn’t “burn 
off,” and doesn’t retain food flavors. 


GLOBE MILES 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Colton and Ogden, Utah 
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. .» Have them whenever you wish—now 
that former objections to serving griddle 
cakes have been swept aside by 


SPERRY'S NEW 
PANCAKE AND 
WAFFLE FLOUR 


OLD FASHIONED 

Here is a prepared flour which actually makes 
hotcakes and waffles with that old-fashioned 
“sour cream pancake flavor.” So mow you can 
have griddle cakes that taste like the ones Grand- 
ma made... BUT... 


LIGHT 


... hotcakes and waffles made the new 
Sperry way are lighter, fluffier, more 
easily digested than cakes made the old, 
laborious way. That’s why you can safely 
serve Sperry hotcakes as often as you 
please... AND... 


Speedy 

... the new Sperry Pancake and 
Waffle Flour comes all ready to use. 
Just add liquid and follow the new 
simplified recipes printed right on 
each box. You can make delicious 
hotcakes in less time than it takes to 
prepare an ordinary breakfast. Get a 
package from your grocer today and 
see for yourself! 















Insist on this U.S. 
Government 
stamp. It signifies 
Sperry’s right to 
produce this out- 
standing blend of 
fine ingredients. 
Yet Sperry’s new 
Pancake and Waf- 
fle Flour, stamped ff 
this way, comes to 

you at no extra cost! 
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KITCHEN 


Sunset RANGERS 


Club 





OE of the problems of the back- 
pack hiker in the Western moun- 
tains is to provide for bread which can 
be made easily and quickly, without the 
need of bulky ingredients and utensils. 

Years ago I was introduced to South- 
ern corn pone in a memorable way and 
have since found it an invaluable com- 
panion on many a fishing and hunting 
trip. In fact I have even been permitted 
on occasion to manufacture it in the 
home kitchen as a concomitant of some 
special meal. 

The advantages of corn pone as trail- 


| grub are: ease of preparation; compact- 





ness and simplicity of materials; and 
“‘stick-to-the-ribs” food value. Few 
foods ‘‘stay with a fellow” better on a 
long hike or mountain climb or when 
fishing or hunting over a difficult ter- 
rain. They are delectable when eaten 
piping hot and very acceptable as a cold 
lunch along some swift stream or beside 
a mountain trail. 

My first acquaintance with corn pone 
came some twenty years ago on a fishing 
trip up the Hama Hama river, a tribu- 
tary of Hood Canal on Puget Sound. 
Fishing down the Hama Hama canyon 
was a never-to-be-forgotten experience 
—but that’s another story. 

Four of us were in the party, two naval 
officers and two civilians. The naval of- 
ficers volunteered to purchase the sup- 
plies from the commissary, so were left 
to make out the grub list. At our first 
camp I examined the supplies and found 
no flour or bread of any kind except an 
abundance of corn meal. 

“‘What are we going to do for bread?” 
I asked. 

“Eat good ole Southe’n cown pone,” 
answered the Lieutenant. 

“Then you'll have to make it your- 
self,” I replied, “for that’s a new one 
on me. I can make flap-jacks, biscuits 
or dough-gods, but they take flour. 
When it comes to corn meal cooking 


I’m afraid you'll have to count me out.” 

So the Lieutenant proceeded to make 
corn pone as southern as his drawl. I 
watched him and a day or so later when 
he was incapacitated as the result of a 
fishing mishap, I had a chance to demon- 
strate my aptitude as a pupil. 

Here is how he made them: 

Take sufficient corn meal (either 
white or yellow, depending upon prefer- 
ence and availability) to make about the 
desired quantity—better allow a cupful 
at least to the person—and add salt to 
taste. Mix in any pan or pail you have 
handy. Pour on enough boiling water to 
scald the meal thoroughly. This is the 
important point. The water must be 
boiling and the meal should be stirred 
carefully as the water is poured on 
slowly so that every particle of the meal 
comes in direct contact with the scalding 
water. 

Use only enough water to moisten the 
meal to a stiff consistency. Do not let it 
get “soupy.” If you have butter a little 
may be added for shortening, or bacon 
drippings can be used. Mold the mix- 
ture into oblong “pones,” shaping them 
between the palms of the hands, and 
fry in a hot skillet with just enough 
grease to prevent sticking. When brown 
on one side, turn and brown on the 
other side. 

Eat corn pone hot with butter, jam, 
jelly, syrup or what have you. For the 
trail lunch split the cold pones and insert 
slices of venison, breast of grouse or 
other game. Or in emergency, gather a 
handful of huckleberries and eat the 
pone “dry-so,” washing it down with 
mountain water. 

You'll find a staying power in corn 
pone that few other foods can give. It’s 
the grub Dan’! Boone and other famous 
pioneers carried on the trails to the Big 
Meadow, and it’s equally good in the 
Cascades or the Sierras.— H. O. Stone, 
Seattle, Washington. 








for at usual rates.—G. A. C. 





H KITCHEN RANGERS! Here’s your chance to tell the world just how you 

make that camp stew or potato pie or whatever it is that is your special 
pride and joy. We want, for this department of yours, anything and everything 
related to camp or home or barbecue grill cooking that you think other Kitchen 
Rangers should know. Keep your manuscripts short, write them in as clear and 
interesting fashion as you can, and ship them along to us. Those used will be paid 
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Did you ever try spraying rain water on 
your face with an atomizer? It’s very 
beautifying, and one of many ways in 
which you may use an atomizer. 








MAKE vouROWN Dobicdous 
MAPLEINE SYRUP 





2 cups boiling water @ 00c 
over 
/ 4cups sugar 2 2 OC 1lc 
add 
1 teaspoon Mapleine 9&0 3¢ 


stir 
and you have Rn 

2 Pints Mapleine syrup 14¢ 
BETTER syrup at & the cost! Millions 
prefer it! You, too, can make delicious 
syrup at home—with Mapleine—easily, 
quickly. Bottle 35c at grocers. Order today! 
Crescent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
671D Dearborn Street, Seattle, Washington 
@ Also transforms desserts. “ Dainty Dozen” recipes free! 


MAPLEINE 
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A Polenta Party 


(Continued from page 32) 





Drain the canned tomatoes (of 
course saving the juice for other uses) 
and place in a pan. Peel the fresh 
tomatoes, cut them in pieces and add to 
the canned tomatoes. When the toma- 





toes are heated through and the onion 
is a nice light brown, add the tomatoes| 
to the oil and onions and cook, stirring) 
occasionally, for half an hour. Now) 
drain the cooked mushrooms and add to 
the sauce, and cook again for half an 
hour. Finally add the button mush- 
rooms and stir and cook slowly for half| 
an hour more. Taste and add more salt 
if necessary. The sauce is now delight-| 
fully mellow and blended, there are no| 
|sharp flavors, and being cooked thor-| 
oughly it is not “green.” ‘The secret} 
of a real Italian sauce is to have the 
|ingredients chopped very fine, and to) 
| cook it a long time at a low heat. Then| 
| by adding only one ingredient at a time, | 
fre that at the same temperature as| 
the sauce, you have a smoothly blended | 
|result. This is the true old Italian way. | 
| The cornmeal is cooked as follows:| 
| If you get a coarsely ground meal, it will] 
| be fluffy when cooked and not pasty.| 
Bring two quarts of water to a boil and 
add two teaspoonfuls of salt. Stir in the 
cornmeal slowly and continue stirring) 
‘until thick. Place an asbestos mat over| 
a gas burner, or turn the heat on “low” 
| for an electric stove, and cook for two} 
hours. Stir frequently. The cornmeal 
| should be very thick. 

About fifteen minutes before you are| 
|ready to serve supper, heat a large 
| platter and spoon enough of the corn-| 
| meal on to the platter to cover the bot- 
/tom about an inch thick. Add about| 
| half a cup of sauce, not too much or it! 
| will be “runny,” and then a layer of| 
sliced Monterey cheese, the nice soft| 
kind. Repeat this process until you! 
have three or four layers, or have used) 
up your cornmeal. Finish the top off| 
with a sprinkling of grated cheese and) 
place the platter in a warm oven until| 
the cheese is melted and all is blended. | 
Be sure to put a dish of the sauce on the| 
table along with a dish of grated cheese, 
so that each guest may have the exact| 
| mixture that suits him. The platter of| 
| Polenta should be placed in the center| 
|of the table if possible, so that all may| 
have “seconds” and “thirds” within| 
easy access. 
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Prisoners 
F I should lose my sight, and never see 
again, 
I'd always hold two things within my 
memory— 


Gulls potsed in silvery flight above a cobalt 
$a, 

And clumps of yellow aspens quivering in 
the rain. 








—RHelen Miller Lehman. 
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The SECRET of this 


novel dessert is in your 


FREE 
RECIPE BOOK 


Between the covers of this Free book 
you'll find many a refreshing idea on 
what to serve for breakfast — for 
lunch — for dinner — at the bridge 
table. In all, here are 35 delightful 
dishes made with sweet, tree-ripened 
California Prunes. Discover how 
many of them almost “‘pop out” from 
the time-saving “7-Day Bowl.’’* 
Send the coupon now for your 
book. Order California Prunes and 
be ready for a whole series of taste- 
treats ... plus these benefits: Prunes 
are gently laxative. They contain 
vitamins A, B and G. They’re rich in 
the minerals necessary for bone, 
blood and tissue building, too. 
*7-Day Bowl’—a week's supply 
prepared at one time — kept in the 
ice box ready to serve at a moment's 
notice or to be made quickly into 
unusual, good things to eat. 


California 


prunes. 





g e ¢ 
every day in some “Ja 





IR. — PS 
» UNITED PRUNE GROWERS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
343 Sansome Street, Dept. 2-S-4 
San Francisco, California 

Please send me FREE copy of the Prune 
Recipe Book. 
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THE “MISSING HEIR 


Whatever has become of William 
Archibald Pennington, Jr., who in- 
variably rubs his eyes in the morning 
and declares he’s too sleepyto get up? 


SOLUTION: His mother promised 
him Log Cabin Syrup with pancakes 
for breakfast and he is already enjoy- 
ing his second helping. Delicious Log 
Cabin is a special blend of Vermont 
maple, Canadian maple and fine cane 
sugars. Sealed in the unique Log 


Cabin, so popular with children. A 
product of General Foods. 


€ 1984, G. F. Corp. 














For stubborn stains in aluminum pans, 
fill the pan with water and add a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar for each quart 
of water used. Let stand until the stains 
are loosened, then scour off with a good 
cleanser. 





| Record Your Homes 
and Gardens! 


| 
| Learn to make really good pictures 
| of them. 


| The beautiful photographic 
| monthly will show 
| 


Camera Craft | 


you how 





Send 10 cents 
for late issue 


Camera Craft Publishing | 
Company 
‘onesies 703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Menus and Recipes for Dinners 


When Salad Is 


the Main Dish 


By BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


E all know, of course, that salad 

in some form is a daily require- 
ment in our menus. To quote from a 
wonderful chef, one whose name was 
known from coast to coast—Victor, of 
the Saint Francis Hotel in San Francisco 
—‘ ‘The use of salads is so generally 
recognized in this country today, that 
little comment is necessary upon the 
virtues and values of this tasty portion 
of a meal.” Victor goes on to say that 
the “‘oils, vinegars and condiments must 
be selected with exceptional care as 
slight and suggestive flavors make or 
unmake a salad.” 

Two dressings, with their variations, 
should be perfect: French dressing and 
mayonnaise. Mayonnaise, rich with 
egg and oil, is rightly used to make 
hearty salads which serve as the main 
dish of a luncheon or supper. It is easy 
to make, following the usual cook book 
directions, or those furnished with the 
salad oil; vary the seasonings to suit 
your own and your family’s tastes. 

French dressing is the one which cor- 
rectly must be served on light dinner 
salads—never mayonnaise where there 
is meat with sauce or gravy. A French 
dressing is made by blending oil, vinegar 
and seasonings in just the right propor- 
tions. The Spanish proverb states that 
four persons are necessary to the proper 
making of a salad dressing: ‘‘A spend- 


| thrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a 


counsellor for salt, and a mad man to 
stir it all up.” Spain has good salads, 
and France is noted for its salads. The 
French carry out the above idea of mix- 
ing, as their expression “to fatigue the 
salad” implies. To toss and thoroughly 


| mix every bit of oil and seasoning with 


the salad plant used, and at the last 
moment to add the vinegar, is to insure 


| a good tasting salad. 


In the bottom of a bowl large enough 


| to take all the salad, crush a bean or 


clove of garlic, add some paprika, good 


| black pepper, salt, mustard, and oil, and 


| do it herself at the table. 


thoroughly mix; add the salad plants— 
lettuce, romaine, chicory, or endive— 
and toss until each leaf or bit of leaf is 
coated with the oil. Just before serving 
add the vinegar, and “‘fatigue” the salad. 
This mixing may, of course, be done in 
the kitchen, but the clever hostess will 
The oil and 
vinegar in cruets, and all the seasonings 
in small dishes, together with a dish of 
the cold, washed and dried salad plants, 
may be on a tray placed at the right of 
the hostess. In front of her, a large 
attractive bowl, salad spoon and fork 
are placed. The hostess mixes in this 
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bowl the condiments and oil, adds the 
salad plants, and thoroughly mixes 
them; then the vinegar is added, and the 
salad is fatigued and served. 

Fine herbs or “‘fines herbs” are a great 
addition and if fresh may be cut and 
sprinkled over the salad before the final 
mixing. If dried, these herbs—which 
may be a combination of parsley, tarra- 
gon, chervil, and basil, or instead of 
basil, thyme—are best prepared by 
steeping a sprig or two of each in vinegar 
to cover. When steeped for an hour, 
strain off the vinegar and allow it to 
become cold before adding to salad. 
Sometimes a teaspoonful of sugar added 
to the vinegar is an improvement. Dry 
mustard is a good condiment to use, 
but remember Sydney Smith’s admoni- 
tion: “Distrust the condiment that 
bites too soon.” 

The proportions of oil and vinegar 
vary from two tablespoonfuls of oil for 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, to four 
tablespoonfuls of oil for one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. The seasoning 
cannot be given for all tastes, but the 
following is a guide: 


French Dressing 

4 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon juice 

44 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of sugar (may be omitted) 

1-16 teaspoonful of black pepper 

¥% teaspoonful of paprika 

1 small bean or section of garlic 

If only more salads were dressed with 
this simple dressing and served with 
meat or fish! But why, since salad is 
such a good dish for us, not serve a 
salad made with meat or fish, as the 
main dish of a luncheon or dinner, when 
that meal is for the family or only a 
guest ortwo? Here are five such salads, 
with the menu for each. You will note 
that mayonnaise is used in all of these: 


For a Luncheon or Small Dinner 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Fried Bread Dice 
*Lamb and Mint Salad 
Hot Rolls or Baking Powder Biscuits 
Macedoine of Fruit in Glasses 


*Lamb and Mint Salad 


Serves Six 


2 cupfuls of cold roast lamb, cut into very thin, 
small pieces 

1 pint mold of mint jelly (commercial mint or 
lime flavored gelatine may be used) 

2 cupfuls of cold cooked peas 

2 cupfuls of cold cooked carrots (thin slices or 
dice) 

1 head of lettuce 

Mayonnaise 


As this is more attractive if served on 
a platter, arrange in center, the mold 
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“... IF it was good 
enough fora KING, it’s 
good enough for ME!” 


“They say A.1. Sauce was developed by the 
palace chef exclusively for King George 
IV of England. I don’t claim to have royal 


blood in my veins, but I must have a royal | 
appetite! For A. 1. Sauce suits my taste to | 


a T! And since the Mrs. discovered A. 1. 
even King George IV would enjoy eating 
at our house!” 


Originated by a king’s cook ... used by 


world famous chefs... A. 1. Sauce is priced | 
for your kitchen and table! What extra | 


flavor just a sprinkle adds to your soups, 
tomato juice, meats, fish, baked beans, and 
other favorite foods. Even plebeian hash 
and hamburger become royal dishes. . . 
thanks to this savory seasoning! 

Get A. 1. Sauce today from your grocer 
or delicatessen. (Always ask for it in res- 
taurants, too.) Recipes with every bottle. 
FREE — write to Department S-2 for free 
trial bottle of A. 1. Sauce. 


AN EXTRA DASH 
--- OF FLAVOR 
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When apples are too ripe and sweet to 


make the best pies, add a tablespoonful of | 


vinegar to the fruit. It will help to provide 
the desired green apple flavor. 


| TY PEWRITER 


only 10¢ a Da 
Not used or rebuilt. y y 


A new 
Remington Portable. Carrying 
case free. Use 10 days without 
cost. If you keep it, it’s yours 
for only 10c a day. rite 
today. Say: Tell me how I gM 
can get a Remington Porta-& 
ble on 10-day free trial offer 
for only 10c a day. Reming- 


ton Rand Inc., Dept. 2201, Buffalo, N. Y. 












Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 

There is no distressing and disabling diseased condition 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
cides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary dis- 
covery of European physician-regarded as exceedingly important 
contribution to Materia Medica-has worked wonders. No adren- 
alin. Nodope. Combats toxic condition. Attacks basic cause. 
Nothing else like it. Write at once for amazing details. 
R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 1138 Secarities Building, Seattle. 
Washington. 
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SAUCE 


|of jelly and around it place the lamb 
which has been marinated (allowed to 
stand in French dressing) one hour. 
Marinate separately the peas and car- 
rots. Place a border of peas around the 
lamb. Arrange cup-shaped lettuce 
leaves around the edge of platter, and 
in these distribute the carrot slices. 
Pass mayonnaise separately. Be sure 
the seasoning of the dressing is good. 
If a bland-tasting mayonnaise is used 
add a little A.1. er Worcestershire 
| Sauce, or tomato catsup, or salt and 
pepper, and sometimes more vinegar or 
| lemon juice. 

| A good salad to serve as the main 
dish at a dinner is a 





*Roast Beef and Macaroni Salad 


3 cupfuls of cold cooked macaroni, cut into 
\% inch pieces (or use short-length macaroni) 
1 cupful of celery, cut into small pieces 
I sour apple, pared, quartered, and sliced very 
| thin 
I green pepper and one red pepper, chopped 
Cold roast beef 
1 head of lettuce 
2 tomatoes 
French Dressing 
Mayonnaise 
Ripe olives or pickles 


|Mix macaroni, celery, apple, green 
| pepper and red pepper with French 
| Dressing enough to moisten thoroughly; 
let stand one hour in the refrigerator. 
| Slice the cold roast beef very thin. Wash 
_and dry the lettuce. Peel the tomatoes 
|and cut into eighths. When ready to 
| serve the salad, drain the macaroni from 
ithe French dressing and add enough 
| well seasoned mayonnaise to coat the 
| macaroni thoroughly. Dip the toma- 
| toes in the French Dressing. 
In the center of a large platter or chop 
| plate mound the macaroni mixture and 
{cover with mayonnaise. Around this 
arrange slices of cold roast beef. Around 
the beef put lettuce leaves to form nests, 
| and in each nest place two or three sec- 


—| tions of tomatoes, and one or two olives, 


| or slices of pickle. 


A Delightful Small Dinner 


Crab or Shrimp Cocktail 
Thin Brown Bread Sandwiches 
*Roast Beef and Macaroni Salad 
| French Fried Potatoes Fresh Rolls 
Mince Pie a la Mode, or Fruit 
Coffee 


Chicken Salad is an old standby! 
There are all kinds, but the one given 
here may be a bit different. It will be 
good for an evening reception, or a 
luncheon. 


*Chicken Salad (Six Servings) 


2 cupfuls of cold cooked chicken, cubed 

¥% cupful of celery, sliced thin 

¥ tablespoonful of onion, minced fine 

2 pimientos, diced 

¥% cupful California walnut kernels, which are 
toasted in the oven in a little butter, then broken 
into small pieces 

French Dressing 

Mayonnaise 

1 head of lettuce 


Mix chicken, celery and onion and 








| 








marinate for an hour or more in French 
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| now widely urged 
| instead of dainties 








NEW TYPE 
BREAKFAST FOOD 


INCREASES 
A CHILD'S 
MUSCULAR 
ENERGY 


Aids greatly in restoring daily the 
energy used in school work or play 


New Wheat and 
Toasted Malt Cereal 


at breakfast 


MERICA’S three 

highest authorities 
on diet have now dis- 
closed an amazing find- 
ing about the effect of 
foods. It is of utmost 
importance to every 
mother. 

These scientists agree 
that foods more rapidly 
turn to energy during 
the active hours when the mind and body are 
using energy. That foods are stored up in the 
form of fat when the body is resting—when it 
makes no call for an energy supply. 

Thus the time of day when you eat your 
heavy meal may indicate whether it will turn 
to energy or to fat. 

This makes more important a substantial 
breakfast. An energy food in the morning in- 
stead of paltry breakfast dainties that are not 
enough to replace the energy burned up in 
daily work or play. 

There is one food now widely recommended 
for its high energy value. It is a delightful 
breakfast cereal called Malt-O-Meal. It con- 
tains Wheat and Toasted Malt. It supplies the 
body a substance that builds up the muscles. 
This renews them. Gives the whole body in- 
creased muscular energy. So you feel eager to 
do things—ready for any activity. 

This food, too, is an economy. One pack- 
sence Malt-O-Meal cooks to eleven pounds of 
Oo 


Cooks in 2 to 3 minutes. Takes no more time 
to prepare than coffee. 

Get Malt-O-Meal at once. All 
have it. No other is like this. 
energy food that so delights. 

Try Malt-O-Meal at our risk. Clip the coupon 
below. Take it to your grocer. Give him the coupon 

= and 10c in cash and he will 
give you a full size package 
of Malt-O-Meal. Saving you 
about 14c to 17c. Accept 
this remarkable introductory 
offer at once. Clip coupon now. 


MALT-O-MEAL 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a 


Save 14c to 17c on Package of Malt-0-Meal ; 
—Pay only 10c with this coupon—at grocer’s , 





rocers now 
o other an 
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To Retailer: Mail coupons to Campbell Cereal Co., i 
Northfield, Minn. for redemption. This offer expires 
July 3ist, 1934, ' 
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REMOVE 


TOILET ae 
EASILY 





Sani-Flush 


without scouring 





Follow directions on the 
label. See the toilet bowl 
become bright and spotless, like 
new. And you don’t scrub or scour. 
You don’t touch the bowl with 
your hands. 

Do not confuse Sani-Flush with 
ordinary cleansers. It is made 
especially to clean toilets. It 
brightens the porcelain. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no brush 
can reach. Removes the cause of 
toilet odors. Sani-Flush eliminates 
all unpleasant labor. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 


grocery, drug, and hardware Y 





stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. = 











that Circulates 
c  ™ the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 552 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
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Six for Ten Cents 


Get a Packet of 


Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


To fasten pictures and decorations to 
plaster walls or woodwork. Can be 

used with a hammer. 

Ask Your Dealer. 


«MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphi 
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dressing. At serving time, mix the 
toasted walnut meats and pimientos 
with the chicken; add enough mayon- 
naise to coat the chicken. Using the 
white inside leaves of the lettuce, form 
nests and fill with the chicken mixture. 
Cover top of each nest with mayonnaise, 
and ‘garnish with ripe olives. 

If the salad is served at the table as 
the main dish at supper, mound the 
salad in the center of a platter and gar- 
nish with lettuce and olives. 






An Attractive Luncheon 
Grapefruit and Mint Cocktail 








Cheese Crackers Olives 
*Chicken Salad Hot Rolls 
Olives Pickles Jelly 
Cream Puffs filled with Ice Cream 
Coffee 


| You will enjoy serving this Salad a 
‘la Russe on many occasions. 


*Salad a la Russe 


1 cupful of cooked carrot dice 
1 cupful of potato cubes (boiled and cooled) 
1 cupful of cooked string beans 


— of tomatoes (peeled and cut « Here Com es 
the Parade 


1 cupful of cooked cauliflower 
French Dressing 

Sour Cream Dressing 

Smoked salmon and anchovies 

1 head of lettuce 
ane : - |\Cocktail Parade, Canape 
Marinate each vegetable separately. 

Beat until stiff one cupful of sour cream, Parade, Salad Parade... 
and add to it one tablespoonful of| gJJ headed for your party 
ivinegar, with salt and pepper to taste.) 

‘Cut the smoked salmon in very thin} 
islices. Wash and dry the lettuce. On a, 
‘large platter, put outside leaves of let- 
ituce, shredded; arrange small leaves 
laround the edge. In the shredded let- 
ituce arrange the vegetables in groups— 
|say two groups of potato, two of carrots, | 
‘two of string beans, two of cauliflower. | 
\In the center place the tomatoes. (If! 
fresh tomatoes are not available, use’ 
the solid part of canned tomatoes,| 
bee with the dressing.) Cover each) 
ipile of vegetable with the sour cream) 
\dressing, and in the center place a slice) 
lof smoked salmon, or an olive with an! 
anchovy curled around it. 

Boiled beets, cut into dice, may be| 
jused in place of the cauliflower, or beets! 
‘may be added, making six groups in-| 
stead of five. A vegetable salad served| 
lin this way gives each person the priv-| 
lege of choosing or omitting any vege-| 
itable not liked. 
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| 
G** and amusing in them- 

selves are these smart little 
books; but more than that, each 
one is filled from cover to cover 
with just the sort of clever 
recipes and suggestions that you 
love to spring on your friends. 
Canape Parade and Cocktail 
Parade, in cellophane envelopes, 
are priced at 50 cents each. 
Salad Parade—a thicker book 
which includes dozens of recipes 
for canapes and icebox desserts 
in addition to a fine array of 
salads and salad dressings—sells 
for 75 cents. It comes in an at- 
tractive gold paper envelope. 
All three make delightful bridge 
prizes and gifts. The cover de- 
signs pictured above give a hint 
of the amusing decorations in- 


side the books. 


Use the coupon or write a letter 
as you prefer. 


A Russian Luncheon 





\Cream of Beet Soup with Sour Cream! | 
*Salad a la Russe Sunset Book Shop, 

R Sandwi = ie Pickl 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

re Sandwiches ickles 
ad ad R ° T (i l ) Please send me the Books checked below, 
| ruit Vake ussian 1€a (in glasses for which I enclose $................+ 

No mention is made of fruit salads, 
which are so good to serve, especially! 4 CANAPE PARADE................ 50 Cents 
for a Bridge Supper. The one consisting] © COCKTAIL PARADE ............ 50 Cents 
of mixed fruits, mixed with mayonnaise] © SALAD PARADE.................. 75 Cents 
and whipped cream to which gelatine ‘s 
| . MRD ccc ccc creer eee eee geese eeeeeresseeseseos 
has been added, and allowed to stand in| ~* 
ithe ice box for several hours, is perhaps} 4 gdrese. 6.0. oooooceccocceccececcccecece. 
lone of the most satisfactory. But more| _. 

! City and 
isome other day! ALS RE ORE SAP cree ae ae. 
FEBRUARY 1934 * 
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Sunset Camp and Cabin Department 





A week-end cottage where conventence 


HO, living in town, has not 

dreamed of a cabin somewhere in 
the wilds? And has one ever visioned 
a cabin without the cold shadow of 
practicality stealing over the picture— 
cost, accessibility, all the if’s and and’s 
that keep one from getting title to 
a spot and starting to step off and 
stake the limits of those coveted walls? 
The owner of this cabin decided that 
choices must always be made and some 
pet ideas discarded, so why wait for the 
impossible? She made her plans and 
learned as she went. 

When choosing a cabin site, trees and 
running water could be a first requisite, 
but to the coast dweller of Southern 
California “high and dry” can have an 
appeal all its own,—as we found when 
forced to forego shady streams. A pano- 


gcast 
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rama of mountains and wooded hills and 
a valley sloping softly toward the setting 
sun were compensation. 

The simplest board and batten con- 
struction did away with studding. 
12-inch boards of Oregon pine, finished 


ranks above frills 


flue, insured perfect draft and protec- 
tion against sooty rain splash. The 
throat was kept very narrow. To fast- 
en the mantel shelf securely, large nails 
were driven into the under side of the 
plank and these were pressed down into 





























inside, covered space quickly. Roof the top layer of “green” cement. A rim 
joists, 16 inches on center, ~ 
a = 7‘ Upper 
were covered with a solid ceil- wer | 
ing of 6-inch roof sheeting to S 4 
Z ; BuNKROOM 
which the shingles were fast- 12 x14 
ened. The work was done Shelves) = 
by day labor. pres 
While mantel and chimney | | ce. 1) Aa 
were designed in the making 7%9 Living. Room | 
: Ol HALL 4 x12 ei | 
and built of common rock eS Pree | 
found on the land, no chances g ) fete. sexe] _ L 
were taken in building the 
flue. A plan with a dip, or sithig , =, 2 
well, back of the throat of the Beangor 
zx 
PORCH 8%20 
A = 
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of half-brick outlines the hearth and 
keeps coals and ashes from the floor. 

Double-hung sash, placed on side, 
sliding on grooves, are inexpensive win- 
dows if bought in stock sizes and are in 
many ways the most satisfactory kind 
in a cabin. The windows in this cabin 
slide to each side and when open are con- 
cealed by the side drapes, the rods extend- 
ing beyond the window for that purpose. 

A space 4x4x2 excavated and lined 
with cement, ventilated by two small 
opposite openings, wire-covered, makes 
a “cellarette” in the center of the 
kitchen floor. 

The bath room is a lean-to extension. 
A rear platform step—possibly a back 
porch—will be added later. The total 
cost of this cabin was less than one 
thousand dollars.—Jessie N. Wallace, 
Santa Barbara, California. 
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Beauty . . Personality . . Style. . Etiquette 


Edited By BARBARA LENOX 


oh until thirty, if we give ourselves 

a reasonable amount of care, our 
skin and hair usually do not give us 
much cause for serious annoyance, but 
after thirty, and sometimes even before, 
we start taking it on the chin, and get- 
ting it in the neck. How tragic to look 
old when you don’t have to! Skin 
specialists tell me that you can have a 
smooth young skin no matter what your 
years may number, and that your hair 
can shine with health for years on end. 
How? Not just by wishing for youth 
and beauty, but by removing the cause 
of your age marks whatever it may be. 

Look in the mirror critically, prefer- 
ably a magnifying mirror. Are there 
tiny wrinkles around the eyes? Does 
the skin look like crepe paper? If so, 
let’s find the cause. Wrinkles around 
the eyes may begin by eyestrain. Here 
in the West always protect your eyes 
from glare by dark colored glasses, and 
rest your eyes during the day. Lie down, 
and put little pads of cotton wet with 
witch hazel over your eyes for 15 
minutes. 

Laughter has a way of leaving lines 
at the corners of the eygs, and personally 
I think these add charm and character 
to a face. Just as laughter marks the 
skin, so do hate and self pity and envy 
leave telltale marks, only they add ugli- 
ness to the face instead of charm. Did 
you ever witness the “cordial” greeting 
between two women who have nothing 
but hate in their hearts for each other! 
They pretend to be pleased, but their 
true emotion is the one that will etch a 
wrinkle or two around the mouth. 
There is nothing like bitterness, hatred, 
and tangled thoughts in general to 
develop and multiply wrinkles. Phy- 
sicians often tell us that constipation 
makes us age. They mean this in a 
physical sense of course, but what about 
mental constipation? 

Look in the mirror again. Are there 
lines on your forehead, and between the 
eyes? Do you have a parenthesis of 
lines at the corners of your mouth? Dry 
skin brings these wrinkles, and a too 
quick reduction of weight, but by far 
the most important cause is what I call 
“half-health.” You may not ache or 
have pains, so you believe you have good 
health, but have you? Perhaps your 
organs are functioning with surprisingly 
low efficiency. The surest way to make 
yourself young and beautiful is to make 
yourself gloriously healthy, so healthy 
that as William James says, “simply to 
live, move, and breathe is a delight.” 
How can you improve your health? Use 
your body for one thing. Twist, turn, 
and breathe, eat for health rather than 
for taste alone, and keep the organs of 
elimination active—that means the kid- 
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The Finger Tip 
Way To Beauty 


Second in a Series of 
Sunset Beauty Movies 





1. Whenever you use cream or soap, make little 
circles with the cushions of the middle fingers of each 
hand in upward creeping steps from chin to temple. 





2. Beginning at center of chin mold out to the corner 
of the mouth, around and over the upper lip, letting 
Singer meet atnose. This reaches the circular muscle 
which surrounds the mouth, and keeps it young. 





3. Begin at nose corner of each eye, and smooth 
lightly over the lid and around. This reaches the 
band of muscle which surrounds each eye. Smooth 
very lightly, without shoving or pushing the skin. 





4. Using the fingers of both hands at full length, 
stroke upward rapidly beginning at the bridge of the 
nose to the hair line. Whether applying or taking 
off cream or soap, always make your strokes upward. 
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neys, lungs, bowels, and the skin. Never 
forget that the skin is an organ of elimi- 
nation. 

The fountain of youth, which the an- 
cients sought in strange lands, the 
moderns have found right in their own 
veins. Every cell in the body is depend- 
ent on circulation for its life, and it is 
sluggish circulation that brings us most 
of the disfiguring marks of age. Because 
of the sedentary, housed, and generally 
unnatural lives we lead, the years often 
find our blood stream growing laggard. 
Much can be done however, even in the 
most crowded days to combat age, and 
increase our sense of well being. In this 
department I want to outline for you 
the best accepted methods of beauty 
culture, so that you may select and adopt 
the one suited to your type of skin. In 
past issues we have discussed stimulat- 
ing the circulation by means of “blush- 
ing” products; now let’s talk about 
massage or molding, which is a very 
popular form of blood stimulation. 

In the daily routine followed by 
Hollywood stars, you will find massage 
plays an important part. Athletes have 
their daily rub-downs. Invalids find 
massage an excellent health builder. 
The benefits of massage for the scalp 
are well known. Massage is beneficial 
because it quickens the flow of cleansing 
blood through the internal skin tissues. 
This renews the luminous quality, the 
look of thin fragility which makes your 
skin attractive. Massage helps to over- 
come the congestion in the arteries, it 
flushes the veins of their waste, it regu- 
lates the tiny skin nerves, keeping the 
pore and gland action normal, it in- 
creases the elasticity of the muscles, and 
promotes efficiency in the skin functions. 
Massage covers a multitude of methods 
—it may be a kneading movement, 
lifting, rubbing, molding or slapping. 
For the face, massage should be light, 
gentle, rhythmic. Never shove, push, 
or pull the skin of the face. Since dry 
massage is likely to be irritating it is 
best to oil or cream the skin firse. I 
shall be glad to send you names of suit- 
able products. Too drying, or unsuit- 
able products is another cause of aging, 
but one which is very easily corrected. 

Always select products for the environ- 
ment in which you live. 

Did you ever try awakening your 
body in the morning with self massage? 
Slip a pair of coarse wool mittens on 
your hands, then begin on the leg— 
stroke, knead, slap up toward the heart, 
work up the thigh, then the hip. Now 
the other leg, then the arms. It takes 
only a few minutes to energize the tis- 
sues in this way, and the exhilaration 
that follows is most pleasing. Knead 
deeply on the muscles at the side of your 
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MASSAGE 
builds: 


BEAUTY 


... and this TEST will prove it! 


U= Colonial Dames Massage Cream each night — 
massage it into the skin. See how gently but 
surely it erases those tired lines and brings back 
warmth and youth to the skin! Because it is made of 
almond oil, it penetrates more deeply than other 
creams, overcoming defects at the very source. 

The first treatment will amaze you. A short trial 
will give your skin a clear youthful radiance that can- 
not be obtained i in any other way. Why not start to- 
day with a jar of this fine wholesome preparation, to 
prove for yourself that this almond oil cream is 
best. A ae eo sized jar, with complete instruc- 
tions, is only $1.00. 

No matter how many other beauty creams you have 
trie Aad =e possibly know how young and lovely 

an be until you have used COLONIAL 
DAMES" MASSAGE CREAM. 


Better dealers everywhere can supply you—or 
send $1.00 direct. We pay the parcel post. 


COLONIAL DAMES COMPANY 
4652 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 











CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 








Which One Will You Have? 
A stamped self addressed envelope will bring you 
any of the following bulletins. Send your request 
to Barbara Lenox, Sunset Magazine. 

The Finger Tip Way to Beauty. 

Facial Exercises. 

Hand and Foot Notes. 

Dry Skin or Oily Skin 

Next month: HOUSEKEEPING YOUR WAY 
TO GOOD LOOKS. 

Don't miss this practical, 





helpful article. 








DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 
Positively will allay all Teething pains 
and irritation. Used by Mothers, the 


world over, for more than 60 years. 


ee 








G ly free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 


Mark. Your druggist 
can supply you. 


MARK. 














JAMES Hi. STEDMAN, England 





Fine shops and theatres 











WINTER 
LUXURY 


Is YOURS at this 
distinctive Seattle 
Apartment HOTEL. 


nearby . . . rooms and 
suites of genuine charm 
. .. low tariffs. 


Clive W. McDonald 
Manager 


“SEATTLES 
SMARTEST 
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There are big 
I should like to 
go into detail about molding the face 
and how it should be done, but space 
forbids, so I have prepared a special 


neck, always upward. 
arteries buried there. 


bulletin on this for you. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is all that is 
needed to obtain this. If you are in- 








terested in stimulating the circulation by | 
other means, I shall be glad to help you. | 
At least I can give you a list of “don’ts” 
on the subject—hot towels, irritating 
products, or certain drying masks will 
stimulate the circulation, but not bene- 





ficially, and anything which is not bene- 
ficial, we cannot recommend. | 

Fresh air, sunshine, circulation, excre- | 
tion—is that all one needs to be young | 
and charming? No, life would be dull 
if we had only necessities. You need 
play. Play that is joyous abandon. 
| Laugh long and often. Take a trip, for- 
get your dignity and be frivolous. Whole- | 
some play will help to renew every fibre 
of your being. It is not for beauty alone 
that we need play, exercise, massage, 
but so that we can better express what 
we are and what we mean. When we 
see a charming woman we receive an 
impression of her perfection. Behind 
that perfection which appears so natural, 
there is usually a knowledge of posture, 
gesture, timing. Nothing is left to 
| chance. Why not begin now to develop 
your personality? There is so much un- 
developed charm in each one of us. 
| Often it is like a seed neglected. Like 
a jewel uncut. I have planned to give 
you each month in 1934 some practical 
ways of dramatizing your personality 
and your beauty. As far as possible I 
should like you to feel that these 
editorials are like personal interviews— 
that I am sitting opposite you, a friend 
anxious to help you to realize the best of 
yourself. By the end of 1934 if you will 
follow these ideas, you will not only 
look young, but you will be poised, 
gracious, charming. Write me if I can 
help you. I’m giving a series of Charm 














Lessons on the Emporium Breakfast 
Hour Program every Wednesday at nine | 
over KGO. Listen in! 


Candles of the Lord 


Y day the yucca’s chaliced censers | | 
holden high 
Make slight obeisance with each passing | 
pulse of wind 
While off ring incense to the sun god of 
the sky 
For sun and wind and rain in years that 
lie behind. 
By night the creamy candelabra proudly 
r1s€ 
And, taking radiance from each distant 
circling star, 











Sift light on all the softened beauty of those 
hills, | 
O’er which my questing soul in rapture 
wanders far. 





—Carleton R. Ball. | 
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ct GLISSEN COMPANY 407—3875 Wilshire oe. 
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LOVELY 
NAILS 


STEP I: File nails into a pleasing 
oval shape. Smooth edges with 
an emery board. If necessary, 
clip away any hardened cuticle 


Wy 


at the corners 
STEP Il: Wash and scrub nails, 
thoroughly. If nails are brittle, im- 


merse for a few moments in warm 


GLISSEN CUTICLE OIL. 





STEP I 


STEP Ill: With an orange stick 
wrapped incotton remove excess 
cuticle with GLISSEN CUTICLE 
REMOVER, ond push back. Then 
remove stains and whiten tip with 
GLISSEN LIQUID NAIL WHITE. 

STEP IV: Be sure nails are thor- 
oughly dry. Then opply GLISSEN 
LIQUID NAIL POLISH in NATUR- 





STEP i! 


AL for street or business; MEDI- 
UM for sports, DARK MEDIUM 
for afternoon and DEEP for eve- 
ning; applying it in an arc from 
SIDE to SIDE, leaving the- MOON’ 
and tip uncoated. Presto! Gleam- 
ing, lovely nails for a week or 
more. BUT, GLISSEN is so quick 
and easy to apply that we suggest 


eo 





STEP it 


a manicure at least twice, better 
three times a week for absolute 
daintiness. At all Drug and De- 
partment stores, or 
Send The Coupon for 2 
Generous Trial Sizes or 
a full size package if 
your deoler cannot sup- 
ply you 


STEP IV 


disen 


LIQUID NAIL POLISH 


Gentlemen: Los Angeles, Calif 
(J Send me two trial bottles of GUSSEN in shades 
checked. | enclose 10c to cover mailing. 
[_] Send me prepaid a set of GLISSEN Polish and Re- 
mover, in shade checked, | enclose 50c. 
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About Our Junior Garden Club 


ERHAPS many of Sunset readers 

have worked in adult garden clubs, 
but how many have had the privilege 
of directing the activities of a Junior 
Garden Club? Until one has, she has 
no idea of the joy to be derived from 
the experience. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
of passing on to other garden enthusi- 
asts my experiences with such a club. 

Upon moving to this little city I 
looked about for some little enjoyable 
work I could do, and, since my hobby 
is flower gardening, I conceived the idea 
of organizing a Junior Girls’ Garden 
Club. The idea, of course, is not new, 
but neither is it overdone. In the San 
Joaquin Valley I have heard of no other 
such club. 

The date for the first meeting was 
announced at the grammar school and 
when the date arrived, only seven girls 
responded. These were from the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, as I believed 
the younger girls could not take dicta- 
tion quickly enough. (Those in lower 
grades should have a separate class.) 
These seven girls were enthusiastic and 
promised to look out for new members. 
One requisite was that each member 
must plan on having a flower garden of 
her own. Our meetings were scheduled 
for two Fridays a month, after school 
hours, at my home. 

When the membership increased to 
ten, officers were elected—president; 
vice-president; secretary, and flower 
chairman (to remember the sick with 
bouquets). No treasurer was needed, for 
my aim was to have the club cost the 
members as little as possible. Parents 
already have too many calls for money, 
so I asked for no dues. As the news 
spread about the new venture, many 
friends offered seeds, bulbs and plants, 
and some were kind enough to deliver 
donations to my home on club day, for 
distribution. So even the cost of estab- 
lishing a child’s garden was minimized. 
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Before long, we issued an invitation 
to the upper grade girls from a nearby 
rural school to visit our new club, and 
eight came on that next meeting date. 
All joined our class, making twenty on 
our roll. 

A meeting would be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. President in chair. Call to order. 

2. Roll call by secretary, members 
answering by telling what had 
been planted by them since last 
meeting. 

3. Reports by members. (Assigned 
by counselor, previously.) 

4. Report of the sick. All were re- 
membered with flowers. 

5. Meeting turned over to counselor. 
Counselor gave dictation on what 
to plant that month. Tidy Tips 
given for notebook. Girls’ ques- 
tions answered. 

7. Seeds, plants, bulbs given to mem- 
bers. 

8. Adjournment. Refreshments. 

I might add that refreshments were 
simple, so as to take less time from the 
meeting. They were furnished by the 
counselor and consisted of fruit, or 
candy, or wafers, and on cold days it 
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might be hot chocolate and wafers. 

One year, I notified the class members 
of a notebook contest; and I secured a 
judge to look over the books in May. 
Very original and ingenious books were 
turned in, and prizes given for the two 
best ones. 

On Arbor Day, March 7, 1931, our 
little club of girls donated a Cedrus 
deodora tree to the town’s Woman’s 
Club, and at fitting exercises, dedicated 
it for the town’s future Christmas tree. 

On several club days I arranged 
flower games, which were appealing as 
well as educational. Once we worked 
from pictures of flowers (in winter), 
guessing their names; another time | 
had picked twenty-five varieties of blos- 
soms from my yard, numbered them, 
and had a guessing contest. If spelling 
was to count, J announced it ahead of 
time. Every girl had several good seed 
catalogues from which to study. The 
prizes I gave were inexpensive vases, 
bulbs, seeds and the like. 

Two flower shows are held each year 
in this community; at both the Junior 
Garden Club is well represented. In the 
children’s department, the entries from 
our club were prevalent and distinctive. 
Small merchandise prizes were given, 
and the club girls were delighted in win- 
ning several. When a nearby town held 
its show, two of our club members won 
cash prizes with their entries, which, of 
course, made them “feel like a million.” 

As for remuneration, a counselor gets 
nothing she could count in nickels or 
dimes, but something she would not ex- 
change for dollars. When parents 
express their appreciation to you; when 
your club girls come to you for planting 
advice; when you are remembered on 
May Day by a basket of posies on your 
doorstep; when a member stops by to 
tell you she has a daffodil in bloom— 
these are the small incidents which 
repay one for all effort, energy, time and 
money spent! The work is worthwhile! 
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Out-of-Doors 
(Continued from page 27) 
Your 


until the opening of the next season. 
Since the advent of non-corrosive 

primers, gun users have become more a 

careless than ever, but while these new Ky j a @ 

primers contain no element that will g 

damage the bore of a rifle or shotgun, 

moisture is still as harmful as it ever . . 

was. No matter how carefully a gun to Financial Inde endence 

was cleaned and oiled at the close of the p 

season, it should be examined occasion- 




















; . . . @ Build your bridge—you can do it. Oregon Mutual 
ally, egpranid wry Ae pee a 7 Life’s Reconstruction Policy is designed to fit your needs 
yop S, a y aha “oat oiled, + te ee ke today. It givesmembers of your family maximum life in- 
and stored in a dry place where steam surance protection now for low premium deposits. It 
from a kitchen or laundry, or any other OREGON MUTUAL LIFE does that NOW ... when you can least afford to make 
moisture, will not reach it. pROoMeTEUCTION| ‘Srmecetoude Sten, Snes yew Sener tesa 
i ota lege f ried : ts can change this plan into one that will give you a guaran- 
Merely oiling the bore of a gun 1s no POLICY teed monthly income for life, beginning when you are 
enough to prevent rust, for there may = ready to retire. It’s a popular plan. Write for facts. 
A 
a kk * 


be moisture under the oil. A gun should | mee 
be absolutely dry before oil or grease is ‘ oc 

applied, so in the case of a gun that is : mat 

to be stored for a long time, it is advis- | ae OREGON MV UTU 
able to heat the barrel to thoroughly dry | ed ee 
it before it is oiled. 

Almost all gun barrels, especially | 
rifles, are ruined by rust, not by shoot-| — 
ing, for tens of thousands of shots fired | 
from a gun will not affect its accuracy | 
if care is taken in the cleaning. 

















OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Portland, Oregon.—Send details about the 
econstruction Policy. 
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Neglected Fly Lines | Address 








Trout anglers who left their fly lines; ——--——————— ages 
on their reels at the close of last season | Enjoy Your Own Cabin! | 
may be able to save them if they will act | | 
at once. The better grades of oiled | * 
dressed lines will become sticky and 
worthless if they remain on the reels for | 
months, and the lower priced enameled | 
lines, even if they do not become sticky, | 
will come off the reels next spring with * 
permanent waves, or in corkscrew coils. | 

Those who have neglected their lines | 
may be able to save them if they will | 
remove them from the reels and hang | 
them in large, loose coils in a cool, dry 
place. 


... THANK YOU, 
MR. BURNBRITE, 
| FOR YOUR CHEERY 
| ’ oa. WARMTH. THERE’S 





7 ? . ERE, in one 64-page book is the HOW. 

Your Oilskin Slicker WHAT, WHEN and WHERE of Western 

‘ P . : j vacationing, cabin-building and camping! 
Oilskin slickers that are rolled into|  jyundreds of ideas, sles alten dite 


; : | 
bundles for storing during long dry pe-| —grams—a whole pack-kit of facts on West- 
riods will probably be found to be very | ern Outdoor life, hunting, fishing, care 
sticky when they are needed. All oiled | amd cacking of game and Ssh, grab Mets, 
lothi h ld h | | ‘ | how to make rustic furniture, plans for 
clothing s ou be ung loosely in places cabins of stone, log and frame construc- 
where there 1s a Current of dry alr. | tion, camping equipment, where to go and 

In the case of oilskin slickers that how to get there . .. a 1001 ways to increase 
have had much wear and most of the! °U" “8¢ation fun for years to come! | 
dressing has been worn off, the rain- IN STAMPS OR COIN 

. aie Postpaid anywhere in 50 
shedding qualities can be renewed by U.S. A. 
applying linseed oil, either boiled! OF Saw: | us:asanjesexun‘en eneses en ecunan es miebanewenesaes 
It may be rubbed on with a brush or | Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street. 


Keep warm with Burnbrite, the modern 
fuel for modern heaters. Burnbrite’s 





cloth. Old time sailors recommend the | Ss rancis i : aa 
dditi f bl Sol of cable gale | Som Pemmeineny Come special refining removes all impurities 
addition of a tablespoontul of table salt | Yes, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp } — its clean bright flame won't char 
to each cupful of the oil as a means of | and Cabin Book. I enclose 50c. You are ; 
° ‘ i | to refund my money if I return the book. the wick. 
preventing the oil from becoming too | R 
sticky. | Name..... eat eee Sold by grocers and YW 
Smiling Associated Dealers. oF 


If more than one coat of oil is re-| 
r | Address....... ‘ ; seperate | 
quired, the first one should be thor- | 


oughly dry before the second is applied, | P-O---..-----------.---..--. State... .2-34 | ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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, This Month in Your Garden 


(y= of the most thrilling of garden 
tasks is growing plants from seed. 
Since we are now planning for the sum- 
mer garden, annuals are the chief sub- 
ject at this season—and we sing their 
praises to the skies. First of all, annuals 
are inexpensive (it is advisable to pay 
just a little more, however, and be 
assured of good seed. It takes just as 
much time, energy, and water to raise 
inferior plants as good ones). Annuals 
germinate rapidly, they are excellent to 
use for temporary plantings in the bald 
spots of the flower and shrub border, 
they flower early and for several months, 
and above all create dazzling colorful 
garden pictures during the warm dry 
summer. 
Seed Boxes 


Sow seed in boxes for best results as 
the ground is still too cold to germinate 
these tiny storehouses of potential 
beauty. You can obtain regulation size 
seed boxes from almost any nursery for 
ten cents each, or you may use clay seed 
pans made especially for this purpose. 
These latter are splendid for the more 
tender things since you can keep them 
indoors easily and neatly. Small cheese 
boxes are fine, too, and your grocer will 
be glad to save a collection of them for 
you. One such box will accommodate 
one package of seed. Whatever you do 
use for your seed bed, be sure to provide 
good drainage. Holes should be punc- 
tured in the bottom and a layer of coarse 
gravel placed over the bottom. The soil 
mixture should be one-third peat moss, 
one-third coarse sand, and one-third 
rich garden loam. Screen the mixture 
through a one-quarter inch wire mesh 
and then fill the seed box. After the 
seeds are planted, cover lightly with this 
same soil mixture, or a mixture of sand 
and peat in equal parts. Place a glass 
over the top which has been covered 
with brown paper, and place in a shel- 
tered location. Be sure that the glass is 
several inches above the box at one end 
to allow free circulation of air. Do not 
use fertilizer in the seed bed; this in- 
creases the leaf and stem growth but 
does not produce a strong root system 
which is more essential in this stage of 
plant culture. When the seedlings can 
he handled easily, they should be trans- 
ferred to a second box, the soil in which 
should contain a small quantity of fer- 
tilizer. 

One of our SuNseET readers raises 
sweet peas that are the envy of all of 
his neighbors. He starts a dozen seeds 
in an eight-inch flower pot. When the 
seedlings are three inches high, they are 
planted into the garden. In this manner, 
the plants get a good start in life. Other 
gardeners start sweet peas in small card- 
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board containers—one seed in each— 
and just as soon as the seedling is large 
enough, the container and plant are set 
into their permanent location in the 
garden. The container eventually de- 
teriorates. 

Some other good annuals to sow now 
are the lovely double cornflowers in a 
great range of colors; Giant Imperial 
stocks in rich rose and deep yellow are 
unusual; lavender, red, blue and white 
verbenas are a good bet for even begin- 
ning gardeners; violas are good with a 
bed of tulips; and dwarf snapdragons 
make a fine edging for the shrub border. 
Try some new sorts, too, for variety is 
the spice of the garden. Dwarf godetia 
Sybil Sherwood is conceded to be one 
of the outstanding novelties of recent 
years, receiving an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Eng- 
land. The color is a glorious shade of 
bright salmon pink softened by an unde- 
fined edging of white. It is an excellent 
border subject or potted plant. 


Pansies 


Although pansies are perennials, it is 
best to treat them as biennials or annuals 
in the West. They become straggly 
when carried over from one year to an- 
other. If you sow pansy seed this 
month, you will have a great display of 
bloom all through summer, fall and 
early winter. Just remember that the 
pansy is a descendant of the alpine 
viola, and you will know that it does 
best in a cool, partially shaded location 
and likes plenty of water. Good pansy 
plants will produce more than one hun- 
dred blooms during a year. 

The spirit of adventure in every true 
gardener should be satisfied completely 
if he were to try to grow seed of shrubs, 
trees, and some of the European and 
South African flowers. They are treated 
much as other seeds, only more time is 
usually required and often a little more 
care. You will find the reward worth 
any extra effort you may put forth, 
however, for a plant raised from seed 
and nursed along until it flowers will be 
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far more precious and interesting than 
one purchased full grown. More ama- 
teurs should experiment with new varie- 
ties and then report on their adventures 
to other gardeners, for all of us can learn 
much from this process. For instance, 
most of us have grown or at least know 
about the dwarf, compact deep blue 
lobelia, which is an admirable border 
plant; but have you tried the variety 
with purple blue flowers and a con- 
spicuous white eye? Or the crimson or 
white lobelia, or the perennial varieties 
whose colors range from palest pink to 
darkest purple and stand two feet tall? 
Then there are the hardy annual lupines, 
that grow so profusely in our wild flower 
fields. For home cultivation Lupine 
hartwegit is recommended. This strain 
comes in white, pink, blue and white, 
and one a delicate mist-like blue. 
Judging by the lengthy lists of annuals 
in seed catalogues, westerners do enjoy 
profusions of annuals in their gardens 
each year. Be sure to obtain such a list 
from which to make suitable selections. 


Perennials 


Seeds of perennials may be sown in 
spring. Half a dozen dependables for 
home gardeners are Agathaea coelestis, a 
hardy plant producing pretty pale blue, 
daisy-like flowers on stems 12 inches 
tall; Aconitum wilsonti, a handsome 
plant with long spikes of blue flowers, 
and blooming from early summer until 
frost; columbine; Browallia speciosa ma- 
jor, one of my favorite blue flowering 
plants and a good border subject; white 
and pink candytuft; and delphinium. 

The perennial border should be culti- 
vated this month and quantities of 
calcium nitrate and other fertilizers 
added to the soil to provide the plants 
with sufficient nitrogen. Old stems of 
perennials may be cut back now and 
any new young shoots mulched with 
peat moss to protect them from late 
frosts and heavy rains. 

Rock plants may be propagated from 
seed sown this month. Some things that 
will germinate and grow rapidly are 
aubrietia, Alyssum  saxatile, arabis, 
dwarf phlox, Gypsophila elegans (an- 
nual baby’s breath) in white and clear 
crimson, Phacelia campanulata, a native 
with blue bell-shaped flowers, low-grow- 
ing campanulas, and Linaria alpina. 


Begonias 


Begonia tubers and seed may be 
started all through this month and next. 
Start the tubers in rich soil to which has 
been added quantities of leaf mold, and 
cover the crown of the tuber only 
slightly. Begonias thrive in a shaded 
location and require considerable mois- 
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Dependability 


Back of this sack stands the 
assurance of Right Materials, 
Right Manufacturing Meth- 
ods, and Right Distributing 
Plan. 
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GOOD — at any 
season—for Lawn, 
Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Garden, and 


Flowers. 


*I!No danger of Site) 
from liberal application 


Realize your fond dream of 
luxuriant lawn and gorgeous 
garden around your home— 
landscaped estate or modest 
cottage—by providing this es- 
sential organic plant food. It 
quickens bacterial action in 
the soil. It aids Nature to 
assimilate other ingredients. 
It is a long-lasting stimulant 
to vigorous growth. It is in- 
expensive. It is easy to apply. 


Ammoniated Cala-Bone Bone 
Meal invites Nature to do its 
utmost to make your home- 
setting truly lovely and lux- 
uriant, a constant joy and in- 
spiration to you and yours, to 
neighbors, and to all who 
pass “‘by the side of the road.”’ 
Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


al 
1 O Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: ! 
l “For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous ! 
| Gardens.” ; 


; (NAME OF MY SEED OR GARDEN STORE OR NURSERY) 


1 

I 

1 Clip this coupon and mail to: GARDEN DEPT. - 

| +f. eri 

| Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. ; 
i} 


a 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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ture. The family of begonias is a large | 
one and consists of singles, frills, crested, | 
narcissi, trailing, doubles, carnation and 
camellia types; and their colors are pure 
white, pink, orange, scarlet, crimson, | 
peach, apricot and yellow. Considerable 
hybridizing is being done to improve old 
varieties and create new ones, and I | 
daresay that the begonia will be among 
the first in the list of garden favorites | 
in the very near future. 


This is an excellent time to plant | 
hardy shrubs, keeping in mind the fol- 
lowing considerations: height, time of 
bloom, color, texture of foliage, prefer- | 
ence for sun or shade, and adaptability | 
to the soil. Keep your Daphne cneorum 
protected in the spring with a cover of 
burlap held up by four stout stakes so 
that the tips of its evergreen branches, 
which bear clusters of pink buds, will | 
not be burned by the sun light. Rhodo- 
dendrons should be afforded this same | 
treatment. 


} 
| 
Shrubs 
| 
} 
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Gophers In Your Garden? 


Dr. R. C. Endriss, President of the 
Rockridge Highlands Garden Club, told | 
us how he got rid of gophers in his 
garden last season—here is the trick. | 
Place a cooked prune, into the center of | 
which has been placed a drop or two of | 
arsenic, at the entrance of the gopher | 
hole. Since food is scarce at this season, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Gopher, eager to feed 
their young during this breeding season, 
will carry the prune back to the nest. 
And gophers just love prunes! If this 
works—and Dr. Endriss said it certainly | 
solved his problem—it may go down as | 
a good, good idea. 


Kitchen Herbs 


The perennial kitchen herbs should be 
started under glass early in February 
if you want to get some good out of them 
this year. Once you learn the art of | 
using herbs in cookery you will wonder | 
how you used to get along without them, | 
especially those fresh from your own | 
garden. Horehound, rosemary, sage, 


sweet fennel, catnip, sweet marjoram | 
and thyme are the principal ones to be 
started now. 


to gather bay leaves, enjoy the green | 
in a tall vase in some corner, and have | 
ready to pile on the fireplace fire at 
any particularly gay moment. They | 
burn like fireworks, green or dry. | 
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16 pages about Roses exclusively, with pictures 
in full natural colors. 


NOW READY 80 Page 


1934 
Garden Book 


Sent FREE 


Fill in the Coupon below, today—and 
mail it to us. Free and without any obli- 
gation whatever, you will receive our 1934 
Garden Book, 80 pages of helpful, inter- 
esting garden information, with the most 
extensive listing of varieties in the West. 
Tells how to plant and care for your gar- 
den. More than 150 pictures, and the 
listing of hundreds of garden varieties 
with full descriptions of their appearance 
and growing habits. Free and Postpaid. 


SUNSET READERS will appreciate our 
LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT 


Experienced, moderate-cost garden planning and 
construction service, available through our Land- 
scape Department, is not an added expense, but an 
actual money saver. If you are planning a new gar- 
den or some changes in your present one—consult 
our Landscape Department. Our representative 
will gladly call—your inquiry involves not the 
slightest cost or obligation. Visit, telephone, or 
write our nearest Branch. 


**The West’s Oldest and Largest Nursery” 
—Reliable for 69 Years 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 


Main Office: 
NILES, Calif. 


Branches: 
FRESNO (2); 
SACRAMENTO; 
MODESTO; 
LOOMIS 


George C. Roeding Jr., Pres: 








California Nursery Co. 
Niles, California. 

Please send me, FREE 
and Postpaid, the 8o-page 
1934 
Garden Book 





NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Premier Benito Mussolini Grand Prize Gold Medal 
awarded Carl Salbach for the most outstanding 
exhibit in the largest flower show outside of New 
York City. 


SALBACH 
SEEDS | 


ELECTED Salbach seedsof the 
Waller-Franklin strain of Aqui- 
legia, and white delphinium, de- | 
scribed by Sydney B. Mitchell in | 
| 





his Sunset articles, now available. 
We list also a majority of the seeds 
described in his last month’s 
article. 


1934 Catalog 

& ree: is now ready 

A post card brings our new beauti- 
fully colored 36 page catalog de- 
scribing mew and outstanding 


seeds as well as the latest Dahlias 
and Gladiolus. 


gt) ee ee ee 
Address. . 


City. 


¢ A R L 5 A L B A C H- 
645 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 
eects tS (Spaghettion Co — FREE 


prepared in a dozen 
nese: Gro eee poe corn our friends 
on neighbors. Write for your FREE planting 

nd 3c toward packing and postage. 


today. 
€. ANDREWS FREW, Station 348 PARADISE, PA. 














GET YOUR PACKET 


“Squaghetti’’, the New Wonder 


to be ona a 

















Your authorized Lilly's Seed | 

dealer has this unique and educa- | 

tional book for children. . . clever little 
verses about garden flowers with instructions 

for coloring . . . yours with a purchase of Lilly's 

“Best For The West" Seeds. If your dealer can- 

Not supply you send his name with your request to | 


The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Dept. S, Seattle. 
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ARTHUR H. CARHART 
Landscape Architect 














Garden Plan for Mountain Homes 


egal readers living in the Rocky 
Mountain region and in the uplands 
of the Coastal states have asked for a 
few garden plans especially suited to 
their altitudes and climatic conditions. 
In order to comply with their request we 
asked Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, well- 
known landscape architect of Denver, 
Colorado, to furnish us with such mate- 
rial. This is the first of two such 
garden plans. 

The plan presented here is primarily 
for an area 24 x 22 feet. If proportions 
are kept in the same ratio as the central 
open space, however, the plan can be 
adapted to a larger plot of ground. In 
the plan we have an outdoor living room, 
of geometric form, frankly a flower gar- 


den, with the circular stone platform 
and fireplace for open campfire as the 
feature. In a country location, the seat 
shown on the outer curve of the plat- 
form may be split logs or rock slabs 
while in the city it might be a more fin- 
ished stone or planed lumber. One fea- 
ture of the plan is the fact that there is 
no grass to mow; the central panel is all 
‘snow in summer.” Between the step- 
ping stones are gravel and a few small 
stonecrops. All plants are hardy in the 
mountain states and also in uplands of 
the West Coast, the only change made 
being in hedge materials. Ifthe lonicera 
is used it must be trimmed severely; the 
others may be allowed to grow at will. 
Following is the key to planting plan: 








1 Juniperus communis. ............ 0.05 ee Mountain or ground juniper 
eS REE SS aE A sto eaters LS wis SES 3,08: Savin’s juniper 
Bed NOI ONMIMIE CN PS ic! S26 Secs Pats 950.50 ob 5.5 Colorado juniper 
Me re Colorado blue spruce 
5 Lonicera bella albida.................0055. Bush honeysuckle 
or 
Dd ck, et a a Japanese Barberry 
or 
Symphoricarpos racemosus...............Snowberry 
AR ND ois. 5. fore esse. 9 ea 46,6006 wore oo Rosy aster 
FCN oe sd Saad Race Medre satan team Porter’s white aster 
8 Adquilegia caerulea............ 00.0 cece Colorado columbine 
9 Cerastium tomentosum..............2.04- Snow in Summer 
Ee Ee ne eee Larkspur (garden variety ) 
Dee ee) | rrr Pink bells 
ee ee ee ere Ground phlox 
SS "I EIETOE GE cone fc eA ooe nae be 0S Stonecrop 
or 
1S; RAWNSCRMICUIN 0555s 6cce voce cw 0seseee Stonecrop 
or 
eee ee 5 ee ee Stonecrop 
14. Thalictrum adiantifolium................ Meadow rue 
NS: “RMI 6 ik) ase Ss sos wd aon Soap weed or Spanish bayonet 
Bb.t ION: 4. asiooa bce tothe seacee Adam’s needle 
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This list can be adapted to California 
uplands and Oregon and Washington by 


substituting under No. 5, Mahonia aqui- 
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folia (Oregon grape), Berberis Knighti 
(Barberry), or Azalea mollis, the low- 
growing azalea. Plants listed are hardy. 


934 

















FERRY’S 


PUREBRED VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 


Your neighborhood store sells 


them in fresh dated 5 


packets for only... 


























WATER LILY POOL 


To Beautify Large or Small Garden 





Add colorful beauty, exquis- 


ite fragrance and fascinating SPECIAL OFFER 


interest to your garden with 


a modern Water Lily Pool. Le soni anger dang 
Every garden has room for a | Mixed blue and 
small pool or simple tub gar- pink varieties 25¢ 








den. Easy to care for with 
plenty of flowers shortly after 
planting. Johnson's California Water Lilies noted for extra 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. NEWLOWPRICES. 
Write for new FREE 1934 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 
water lily lore. Many natural ‘ 
color pictures. Tells how to build FREE Se 
inexpensive pools. Includes com- ty, 
plete postpaid collections of water 
plants and over 100 varieties of 
water lilies. ey 
Johnson Water Gardens ~°° aie 
Box 21 Hynes, Calif, 1! colors 

















Water Lilies 2 & & 


New Catalogue free. Tells how to build pool, 
care for lilies and has many new varietes. All 
plants Postpaid. Our plants are very hardy and 
sure to please. 


Van Ness Water Gardens, R. D. 1, Upland, Calif. 








NEW Insect Control 
Simple as A..B..C.. 


Buy New Ever Green... 

The original standardized pyrethrum in- 
secticide is sure death to most insects, 
both chewersand suckers. Alsokills ants. 


Mix It With Water... 

Add nothing else. No involved instruc. 
tions to follow. No soap required. Just 
measure out Ever Green, mix and begin. 


C Spray As Directed... 





Non-poisonous to men and animals. Will 
not injure plants or blossoms. Deadly to 
insects and ants. Buy at drug, hard- 
ware, seed, lower or department store. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 
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Growing Lilies in 
Interior Valleys 


Notwithstanding a popular notion to 
the contrary, it is quite possible, even 
easy, to grow beautiful lilies in the in- 
terior valleys of California. 

As a matter of fact, a well watered and 
partly shaded garden in such a loca- 
tion presents no greater condition of 
heat and atmospheric dryness than the 
slopes of the high Sierras where many of 


the world’s most beautiful lilies have 


their habitat. 


With due attention to deep and proper | 


soil preparation, drainage, shaded root- 
runs, and sunny overhead for all but 
Henryii, I have grown successfully and 
for years, Tiger, Henryii, Madonna, 
Regal and Elegans, and with more vary- 
ing success, Auratum and Speciosum. 
Many of my lilies have been grown from 
seed ripened in my own garden. Some 
of them have been grown with only in- 
different attention in an ordinary peren- 


nial border. This year I am experiment- | 
ing with Washingtonianum and Parda- 


linum, two of our most beautiful native 


California lilies, and also trying again | 


Auratum, the most beautiful lily which 


grows and the hardest to establish in any | 
locality. I have flowered it successfully | 
several times and gathered seed but} 
have never succeeded in establishing it. 

The only special danger to guard | 
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JOE, DEAR, WE MUST 
DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THIS LAWN 


a X* WE COULDN'T 
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MAKE IT OVER. 
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against in the valley region is that of | 


damage from late spring frost. 
Regal and Longiflorum are especially 


susceptible to this condition after the | 
first tender growth has started. To) 
guard against this danger, lilies should | 


be planted where the sun will not strike 
them in the early morning, or till nearly 
noon, when the frost will be out of the 
young. growth. Sprinkling at this time 
will hasten the thawing process. 

My Madonna bulbs were injured last 
winter for the first time by the heavy 


frost, being heaved out of the ground | 
again and again. Belonging to the base | 
rooting class, they were planted shal- | 


lowly, but for this locality I shall try 
planting them deeper in the future.— 


Ida L. Smith, Acampo, California. 





THE AMERICAN ROCK GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


"THE first formal meeting of the 

American Rock Garden Society 
will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York on March 21, 
1934, with Sir William Lawrence, 
President of the Alpine Garden 
Society of Great Britain, as a guest 
of honor. All gardeners who are 
interested in this phase of horticul- 
ture are invited to secure further 
details about the Society from Mrs. 
Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Editor of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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@ Right now, during the 
rainy season, protect the invest- 


ment you have in your lawn by giving 
it a square meal. Feed Vigoro, not 
an incomplete ration like bone meal or 
manures. Vigoro is not a by-product but 
a safe, scientifically balanced plant food. 
It supplies all the food elements your 
growing plants need from the soil. 


Clean, odorless, easy to handle, Vigoro 
can be applied by hand or with one of 
the convenient, inexpensive Vigoro 
spreaders. Only 4 lbs. per 100 square 
feet will produce quick and _ lasting 
results that will amaze you. 

See your dealer today! Get enough 
Vigoro at the new low prices to supply a 
square meal to everything you grow. 
And be sure it’s genuine Vigoro; look for 
the name on the box or sack. Six con- 
venient sizes, from 12 ounces to 100 
pounds. 


IR. 


us 


Made in California and Oregon 
factories for western soils 


WE D0 OUR PART 


Bm NEW LOW PRICES this year 
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Skimping tells on gardens just as it does 
on people. Flowers grow droopy, lawns 
become barren and trees and shrubs 
lose their freshness. All these symp- 
toms are unmistakable signs of run- 
down soil. Here is a plan by which 
scores of western gardeners are over- 
coming just such conditions, on a 
limited budget. 


FIRST: Condition your soil with 
GROZIT Pulverized Sheep Manure 
which is free from weed seeds and 
supplies the essential organic material 
and humus to loosen the soil and en- 
able the root systems to breathe. 


SECOND: Feed your lawn, plants and 
shrubs at regular intervals with GROZ- 
IT ‘‘5-10-4,”’ a scientifically balanced 
Plant Food, based on a formula which 
has proven most successful for western 
soils. 


Most Garden Supply Dealers already 
carry GROZ-IT Pulverized Sheep Ma- 
nure and are rapidly stocking GROZ- 
IT “5-10-4” Plant Food. If you are 
unable to get either product, write us 
and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. Send postcard for instruc- 
tive folder, “A Proved Formula For 
Garden Success” giving full directions 
on soil preparation and plant feeding. 
GROWERS FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
108 Davis Street, San Francisco. 


GROZIT 


CNITROGEN < PHOSPHORIC ACID < POTASH > 
iw 





PLANT FOOD 





FOR WESTERN GARDENS 
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Tips for Tenderfeet 


(Contributed By California Gardeners) 


RY the common sweet alyssum for 

that hard-to-care-for corner! It 
grows like a weed under almost any 
conditions and will effectively choke out 
the vast majority of weeds. When it 
becomes overgrown you have but to 
clear it out with a rake and give the 
place a good watering. New plants 
spring up over night and before you 
know it you will have a sheet of white- 
ness again. Alyssum will not stay put 
as an edging in your flower border, but 
plant it in front of your shrubs or give 
it space by itself and you will really 
enjoy it. It blossoms the year around 
and your friends will continually marvel 
at the fragrance of your garden.—Mrs. 
E. W. Bougher, Gonzales, California. 


x« * * 


An old English garden magazine of 
the sixties describes “plunging” as an 
aid to beautifying the home grounds. 
This odd term refers to the practice of 
sinking potted plants in beds to furnish 
bloom without the long wait necessary 
when plants are grown in the beds. This 
method can be satisfactorily used by all 


| SuNsET gardeners who have bits of 


ground where shrubs or hedges have re- 
duced the richness of the soil, so that 
small flowering plants are difficult to 
establish. The potted plants may be 
brought to blooming in a greenhouse or 
coldframe or in some vacant corner of 
the garden, and then “plunged” pot and 
all into the desired spot. This method 
is also very useful in securing a succes- 
sion of bloom in shady parts of the 
garden. For instance, if cinerarias are to 
be followed by tuberous begonias, one 
usually finds that the cinerarias con- 
tinue to bloom well into April and May, 
and this makes it rather late to start the 
begonias in the same border. But if 
the begonias are started in pots, they 
will be well along by the time the 
cinerarias are through blooming, and 
may then be placed in the garden in their 
containers.—Catherine J. Boyle, San 
Mateo, California. 


x« * * 


Now that I plan my garden on the 
back of a large calendar pad, I more 
nearly do all the necessary work which 
should be done each month. On the 
back of each month’s sheet, I list the 
different seeds I wish to plant, the cut- 
tings to be made, the transplanting to be 
done, the needed pruning to be done 
and also note the numerous small items 
that I might forget to do. Then I mark 
the date of the month upon which each 
task was done. This really is quite a 
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satisfaction as well as important. It’s 
just like a game to see the month date 
up and the back items be marked off as 
work done, often for a year. I supple- 
ment my knowledge of gardening by 
consulting good authorities and reading 
the last minute news on gardening on 
the Pacific Coast in Sunset.—Mrs. Alice 
S. Moorhead, Richmond, California. 


x * * 


This is a good idea for those who like 
beet-top greens. Plant a row of beet 
seeds and as the leaves get to suitable 
size pick them, being careful not to up- 
root the young beets. Fresh young 
leaves will continue to grow as long as 
the beets are left in the ground. Six 
months ago a row of seeds were planted 
and are still furnishing our family with 
dishes of crisp, tender greens.—Lewis F. 
McCoy, Culver City, California. 


x * * 


Save your Easter lilies for they will 
bloom again if you transplant them to a 
partially shaded place in the garden. I 
have one on the north side of the house 
that has bloomed for three successive 
years. Last year when our potted Easter 
lily had faded I transferred it to a bed 
on the east side of the house, being very 
careful not to disturb the roots more 
than necessary. This was accomplished 
by gently tapping the pot until soil could 
be slipped out in one piece which can 
easily be done if soil is not too wet. The 
result was that the bulb soon began to 
show new growth and was in bloom 
again by the first of October.—L. G., 
Van Nuys, California. 
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Carnations do splendidly in this Coast 
climate. I have about 40 plants and can 
gather a bouquet of long-stemmed beau- 
ties almost anytime. About a dozen 
with asparagus ferns, or baby’s-breath 
or Michaelmas daisies make a gorgeous 
show. Some of the plants are several 
years old and some | started last year. 
They grow very fast and have lots of 
blossoms the second year. In the spring 
time, I take branches down next to the 
main stem. I prefer those having sev- 
eral little plantlets. These branches can 
be planted in some out-of-the-way spot, 
or their gray-green leaves make a pretty 
border. A little water now and then, 
and cultivation, are all they need. I 
label each variety with its name or keep 
track of it on paper. In the fall, the 
plants can be moved to their permanent 
location. 

This summer, our grown plants are 
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getting very little water. About every 
six weeks, in the late afternoon, we dig 
a trench around each and put in a bucket 
of water. As soon as the water has 
seeped out of sight, we fill in the trench 
and no moisture is lost by evaporation. 
The plant says “Thank you” with more 
blossoms! To have long stemmed, big 
blossoms, dis-bud thoroughly, leaving 
just the top bud. The lower buds break 
easily where they join the main stem. 
To do all at once would be drudgery, but 
a few each day is fun. Keep off all old 
blossoms by gathering for the house and 
giving your friends lots of bouquets.— 
Mrs. Lelia Brown, Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia. 








HELP WITH YOUR GARDEN 
PROBLEMS 


| 
]F you do not find the answers to || 

your individual garden problems || 
in Sunset Magazine, let us know || 
and we will be glad to give you || 
personal advice. Address your in- || 
quiries to the Garden Department, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, enclosing a 
three-cent stamp for our reply to 




















| 
you.—The Editors. | 
| 
| 
| 


| Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Calif. IR. 
Send me your FREE Catalog. 4 4 
HRISTMAS brought us two gifts | f 0 . Sze 
from Sunset herb gardens which |! %44*——_—_—_________ 1 
may be of interest to some of you. One IL ADDRESS... ——~ nen | 
of the remembrances was a kitchen herb 1 CITY. STATE I 
: 


wreath made of rosemary, thy me, basil, | Oe ee ee 


7 == 
Germain’s New 


Garden Book 
jiL= 


The big news for 1934 gardens is the All- 
American Collection. Twelve late introductions 
of superb flower creations selected and grown 
by Germain’s for this special offering. Learn all 
about it by sending for the catalog—the finest 
ever issued in 62 years. 

Full of helpful information about flowers, 
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vegetables, plants and specialties, best suited 
for Western growing conditions . . . 112 pages 

. . thousands of items . . . over 75 flowers in 
full color . . . cultural directions . . . insect and 
pest control chart ... planting chart... all in 
this fine Garden Book. It’s free. Just mail the 
coupon now. 


----GERMAINS---—, 


California’s Horticultural Headquarters since 1871. 








i shades; Calendula Chrysantha; Canter- 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Germain’s All-American Collection 
one packet each of 12 varieties 
$2.25 postpaid 


Build your 1934 garden around the 
All-American Novelty Collection. 


Aster Los Angeles, Super Giant; Petunia, 
Pink Gem; Columbine, Long spurred blue 


bury Bells, Annual mixed; Lupins, Hart- 
wegii Giants mixed; Salpiglosis, Velvety 
Red; Sweet Peas, Giants, pink, orchid 
and yellow; Poppy, Sweet Briar, Double 
Shirley; Coreopsis, Double; Nasturtium, 
Golden Gleam, double; Zinnia, Lilliput, 
mixed. 














bay leaves and sage, neatly fuchiened | 
and tied with a bow of gay red ribbon; | 
the other was a precious pot pourri of | 
herbs, made of old-time roses, scented 
geraniums, sweet verbena, sweet wood- | 
ruff, lemon thyme, scented cedar, orange | 
mint, marjoram and spices, all sealed | 
in a neat cellophane bag and smelling | 
exactly like a delicious hot mince pie. | 
We keep the pot pourri in a jar on the | 
kitchen shelf, while the wreath gaily | 
swings above the range, all ready to| 
season our stews and soups and salads. | 
The pot pourris, by the way, are made | 








your request immediately. 
able after March 1. 





A Free Leaflet on Roses 


E have a limited number of copies of the excellent 
leaflet, ‘‘Planning the Rose Garden,” by Francis E. 
Lester. If you would like to have one of them, send in 
This leaflet will not be avail- 


Sunset Garden Dept., 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 














by one of our SuNsET readers who grows 
herbs commercially. She sells the fra- 
grant packages for twenty-five cents 
each.—L. R 














to make for your dog or cat a four- 
poster bed, two feet off the floor, 
draftless, and easily cleaned. Such a 
bed is the type used in many kennels. 
Fill a sack with excelsior, not too 
full, and stitch it for a mattress. 
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BUSTER BUT HE =i 
HAS TO LEARN! a : 





COME ON, BOYS, Jee 
FOLLOW THE . 
LEADER a! 









Noone wants stained and discolored shrubbery. And so dogs mustlearntokeep 
all four feet on the ground around your ornamentals. A little “Black Leaf 40” 
sprayed on the shrubbery is harmless to dogs—but they will avoid the fumes. 
«. Use “Black Leaf 40” to kill insects that attack your flowers, garden and 

shrubs — to kill poultry lice and feather mites—for spraying fruits and vege- 
0 tables. Buy it in the original full-strength, sealed packages. 1% teaspoonfuls 

in a gallon of water, when used asa spray,will keep dogs away. Ask your dealer- 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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biol ce Look will Mhelp po brag 


SUCCESS S 





100 pages crammed full of help- 
ful garden information, including 
full description of Hallawell’s 1934 
offerings of quality seeds, plants, 
bulbs and shrubs. 


Call at “‘Garden Headquarters,”’ 
256 Market Street, San Francisco, 
or use the coupon or a postcard to 
send for your copy. 


HALLAWELUS 


sor successtil, ‘gardens 
R 





Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. A. 
256 Market St., San Francisco 


‘WE DO ovr maT 
Please send FREE, Hallawell’s 1934 
ANNUAL GARDEN BOOK. 
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PRICES 


Lilly’s Garden 


MORCROP 


Weed-free, Humus Base Fertilizer 


100 lb. BAG $3.77 50 lb. BAG $2.37 
25 Ib. BAG $1.37 LARGE CARTON .65 
SMALL CARTON .35 

Your authorized Lilly’s Seed dealer can show 
you the difference between Morcrop and other 

fertilizers. It provides your garden soil with 

balanced, available food for sturdy, profuse 
rowth. Write The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, 

5 r free catalog of 
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RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
20 choice Varieties of Alpines for $1 











6 var. Sunroses, $1 4 var. Jap. Anemones, $1 
5 var. Astilbes, $1 6 var. Lewisia Rediviva, $1 
Send for Free Nursery 
Cataleg 





E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.S 


SEED FOR TRIAL 

I offer something New.. 
Resistant Strain of Relate od 
~~ —— —— Disease. Now 
m making World-Wide-Test 


anyone can grow Asters. I 

and will send —— pkt. (100 seeds) Giant Flowering 

Mixture, 10 colors, Free if omand is enclosed for postage. 
934 Seed of many New Flowers included Free. 

*. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 45, Rose Hill, N. Y. 
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Our Western 





Wonderland 


A New Nature Department By 
C. FRANK BROCKMAN 


O baeeprs the leopard the ptarmigan 
can change its spots. Now, per- 
haps, you are wondering just what sort 
of a thing labors under a term that has 
every earmark of being a survivor of 
crossword puzzle days. Yet if your in- 
terests have ever carried you into the 
“high country” of the mountains during 
the fine days of early summer you have 
probably made the acquaintance of this 
peculiar bird with the peculiar name. 
The ptarmigan changes color with the 
season. During the months of winter 
these birds are snow white. Spring finds 
them partially white and partially gray 
—as in the accompanying photo—but 
as summer approaches they are gen- 
erally gray in color and it is a keen eye 
that can distinguish them from the 
barren, rocky background of their alpine 
abode. Again, in the fall, they will 
resemble the appearance of a patchwork 
quilt as they change to their winter 
lumage. 

Why? Well, hark back to the days 
of the war and the word camouflage. 
Man didn’t invent this process. Many 
things in nature had been making use 
of camouflage for ages and the ptarmi- 
gan is one. The bird is utterly defense- 
less and, of course, falls prey to many 
predatory animals. Yet were it not for 
its protective coloration many more 
would succumb to the fangs of enemies 
“fon the loose” for a square meal. 

My first meeting with a ptarmigan 
occurred in the high rockies of Colorado. 
In climbing a rugged peak we were 
obliged to traverse an area of loose rocks 
and boulders so characteristic of the 
region near the summit of many moun- 
tains in that section. A rest was de- 
cided upon and all members of the party 
sank wearily to the nearest rock that 
appeared to be most comfortable. 
Imagine my surprise when the “rock” 
that was to be my resting place quickly 
moved to one side. The bird so nearly 
resembled the rocky terrain that even 
at such a short distance had passed un- 
noticed. Since then I have seen ptarmi- 
gan at all seasons and under all condi- 
tions and have always found him equally 
invisible to the naked eye unless one is 
continually alert to catch the faintest 
movement. In winter, clothed entirely 
in white, they are the most invisible 
things I have ever seen. On sunny days 
their shadow is generally noted before 
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the bird, ghost-like, is seen stalking 
slowly across the snow. Only the eyes 
and beak are readily visible and in this 
regard someone has said that a ptarmi- 
gan in winter resembles a pair of shoe 
buttons in a snow bank—which is an 
apt description. 

So if you can’t afford a new suit this 
season envy the ptarmigan. He gets 
four of them every year! 


Namesakes of Famous Pioneers 


ISTORY repeats itself many times 

in the names of our western plants 
and animals! In the early days many 
expeditions were accompanied by trained 
naturalists, or the trail blazers were in- 
structed to carefully observe the plant 
and animal life of the region through 
which they passed. This was of con- 
siderable importance in ascertaining the 
nature of the soil, the natural resources, 
habits and culture of the native people, 
etc. Upon these things depended the 
practical value of an area to the nations 
that were jockeying for a firmer foothold 
in western America. 

Thus we find the name of David 
Douglas immortalized in the great tree 
now known as the Douglas Fir. Lewis 
and Clark have many plants and ani- 
mals named for them for, in most cases, 
they were the first to bring these to the 
attention of science. Lewis’ Mimulus, 
a well known plant of the western moun- 
tains, Lewis’ Woodpecker and Clark’s 
Crow are a few of these. Stellar’s Sea 
Lion was named thus in honor of the 
naturalist who accompanied the Russian 
expedition under Bering upon his ill- 
fated journey along the Alaskan coast 
in 1741. The ship was wrecked and 
Bering and many of the crew died. It 
was the resourceful Stellar who, through 
the knowledge of plant and animal life 
of the north gained by his observations, 
fed the survivors and finally led most 
of them back to the coast of Siberia. 

So perhaps in the name of some 
familiar plant or animal that you will 
observe this coming summer lies a story 
of romance, adventure and hardship en- 
countered in the winning of the west. 

Editor’s  Note.— This is the new 
Nature Lore Department. Let us know, 
please, how you like it and what out- 
door subjects you would like to see 
discussed in the future. 
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The Sunset Book Shop 


Five Books You Will Enjoy Owning and Giving 





Garden Flowers in Color 





| Garden Flolwers 
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by 
gs A. STEVENS 











300 Pages in Color 


by 
G. A. Stevens 


Wy orps are inadequate to de- 
scribe this outstanding new 
garden book, every page of which 
is reproduced in beautiful color. 
The book is, in fact, a pictorial 
encyclopedia of flowers, describ- 
ing, in word and in picture, prac- 
tically everything from abelias to 
zinnias. It is printed on excep- 
tionally fine paper stock and 
bound in neat serviceable covers. 
A grand book for the home library 
or a cherished gift for the home 
gardener. With ‘Garden Flowers 
in Color’’ you will really learn to 
identify all of our common 
flowering shrubs and flowers. A 
Macmillan‘publication. 
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The Rock Garden 








Fully Illustrated 


by 
Louise Beebe Wilder 


HEN Louise Beebe Wilder 

writes a garden book the 
reader is assured of authentic, 
practical garden information, for 
Mrs. Wilder is one writer who 
really knows gardening in all of 
its many phases. Particularly is 
she well versed in rock gardens, 
which means that her new book 
“The Rock Garden” will prove a 
valuable addition to your library. 
One of the best features of this 
volume is the list of rock plants, 
alphabetically arranged, in which 
complete growing conditions are 
given. Although the price of this 
book is low, the printing and 
paper are good and the illustra- 
tions plentiful and helpful. A 
Doubleday Doran book. 





Learning to Sail 






LEARNING 
TO 
SAIL 





Revised 


$2.50 


by 
H. A. Calahan 


“LEARNING to Sail” gives just 

the information one needs to 
take out a small boat and bring 
her back in safety. It is essen- 
tially a practical book and in- 
cludes all the things the amateur 
sailor needs to know. The author 
presupposes no knowledge of 
boats and teaches sailing as if he 
and the reader both had their 
hands on the tiller. The book 
grew out of the author’s 33 years 
of sailing small boats and answers 
the questions which every young 
(or old) sailor needs to know. 
Published by the Macmillan 
Company. 
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Making The Most of Your 


Income 








MAKING 





THE MOST 





OF 





YOUR 





INCOME | 





By 





HARVEY BLODGETT 








Good Value 
$1.50 


by 


Harvey Blodgett 


If you are having budget 

troubles, take a look at this 
book. Unlike many books on 
money management, this is a 
practical guide to spending. It 
tells how to plan and manage the 
budget; it explains the why and 
wherefore of life insurance; it 
offers guidance to parents who 
wish to teach their children how 
to spend and save money wisely; 
it tells in simple language how to 
build up an estate, or, at least to 
provide for one’s dependents. 
The author is well known in the 
economic world. A Macmillan 
book. 











A Thatched Roof 








Delightful 
$2.50 


by 
Beverley Nichols 


(THOSE of you who read “Down 

the Garden Path” by Beverley 
Nichols will welcome this com- 
panion volume, “A Thatched 
Roof,’ written in the author’s 
same delightfully whimsical style. 
**A Thatched Roof” is not essen- 
tially a practical book, but be- 
tween its covers the reader will 
find bits of philosophy and infor- 
mation that will be unconsciously 
filed away in the mind for future 
reference. If you have ever tried 
to make a home, “A Thatched 
Roof” will be a joy to you. We 
commend it to your reading. 
Published by Doubleday Doran 
and Company. 


USE THIS COUPON 


SUNSET BOOK SHOP 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen:— 


Enclosed is my check for $. 
me the books checked below. 


pay all postage charges. 


0 **Garden Flowers in Color”’ 


O **Learning To Sail’’ 
O ‘**Making the Most Of Your Income”’ 


Name 


for which please send 


I understand that you are to 


0 **The Rock Garden”’ 
0 **A Thatched Roof”’ 





Address. 








City & State. 
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FrEBRUARY is spring in Sunset Land, and 
already we are looking forward to a long 
season of sunshine and happiness. Friends and 
relatives from Iowa and Kansas and New York 
are writing us that they will be numbered among 
the vacationists westward bound this summer, 
and indications everywhere point to a great 
influx of tourists into the West during 1934. 
We salute these tourists! We know that most 
of them will go home enthusiastically, full of 
stories and statistics—in sharp contrast to the 
“perennial tourist” forever in our midst. 


x« * 


A “perennial tourist” is one who has immi- 
grated to Sunset Land (he may even have been 
here for years) but who has never really become 
a part of it. When friends and acquaintances 
arrive from the East, he proudly and usually 
rapidly escorts them through our parks. He 
drives them to the seashore; he shows them the 
big trees; he points to the hills and gives a sell- 
ing talk on the sunshine. With all of his swagger 
and self-assuredness, however, he is, himself, 
just a tourist—a stranger in his home land. Let 
the newcomer interrupt him long enough to ask 
what varieties of pines have the long cones, or to 
inquire about the action of the tides, and see 
how inadequate are his answers. The perennial 
tourist knows the highways leading to the 
Mother Lode Country and the landmarks on 
the Oregon Trail, but remembers practically no 
accurate history of those romantic regions; he 
is delighted to show off the great sheets of wild 
flowers that drape the hillsides, but can identify 
less than a dozen varieties of them. In all of 
his trips, he actually observes less than the 
average tourist who is seeing it for the first time. 


x * 


During the 1860’s three men who were later 
to become famous explored the Sierra ranges 
lying to the north and west of Yosemite. This 
land had already been combed over by ’4g9ers 
searching for gold, and most of the wealth had 
presumedly been taken away. Even so these 
three men found great riches. John Muir, the 
naturalist, found the wealth of natural beauty— 
beauty which has been handed down to us in 
actuality and through the descriptions of plant 
and animal life found in his pastoral writings. 
Bret Harte discovered the first American short 
stories buried in those same hills; and Mark 
Twain found a new brand of humor, the western 
humor “that grew out of the battle of the 
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frontier where women laughed that they might 
not weep and men laughed when they could no 
longer swear.” In those same old hills—and in 
all the hills of Sunset Land—are still buried the 
treasures of history, plant life, geology, beauty, 
and a thousand and one fascinating interests. 
But like the three men mentioned above we must 
dig out these riches for ourselves if we are really 
to be a part of this West in which we live. 


x * 


We have several distinct aims and hopes in the 
building of Sunset Magazine. Above all else, 
however, we want to take you joyfully on these 
western highways, along western garden paths, 
down the trails of the romantic past into the 
glorious West of tomorrow, opening up visions 
and offering ideas that will help you to get more 
real enjoyment out of living in Sunset Land. 
We want always to remind you of the happiness 
that is found in the simple things of life, such as 
in pounding the last nail in your own cabin roof, 
in serving an extra-good Sunset dinner, in 
building a tiny rock garden, or in stumbling 
onto a fragile chaparral lily on a walk through 
sunlit redwoods. If we can bring you a part of 
the beauty of the West through the pages of 
this magazine, and in every paragraph encourage 
and help you to get more sheer joy out of every- 
day living, we shall be happy, indeed. 


x * 


It was just five years ago this very month 
that the first of the New Sunsets made its 
appearance, that is, SUNSET under its present 
ownership and with its present editors. This 
hasn’t been a particularly easy time for most 
magazines, but through your fine cooperation 
and encouragement, we have steadily gone 
ahead and now the road before us looks de- 
cidedly brighter. With more editorial space 
(you will see that this February issue has 
several more pages than usual) we hope to give 
you a finer, better magazine in every way. But 
we must have your help in the future as we have 
had it in the past. You must tell us what you 
want in this magazine of yours. You must pass 
along your garden and kitchen discoveries. 
You must tell us about the new vacation trails 
that you have explored. You must call the 
attention of your friends to this one and only 
All-Western magazine. Together we can, and 
will, build a great magazine, for the greatest 
empire in all the world — Sunset Land. 
—Lou Richardson. 
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Che art of qractous living 


IN clothing . . . in foods . . . in entertaining . . . yes, and in The floor of the kitchen shown above is covered with 


home furnishing, America is returning to an Era of Gracious Pasco hand-marbleized Marble LiNOLEuUM, in rich shades of 
Living! And how America’s housewives are reveling in the F . : ‘ 
rose rust, henna and old ivory. The woodwork is painted with 
new loveliness and charm that so many homes can now afford! 
PaBCco Quick-Drying ENAMEL, in a warm cream tone. . . the 


Nowhere does this new-day color and convenience pay ; 2. eae : 
Y ia walls with Canary Pasco Improved Interior Finish. To trans- 


such big dividends as in the housewife’s “office”... her kitchen! ; 
j form the average-sized kitchen, with both linoleum and paint 
You will be astounded at the miracle that can happen to your 


whole daily existence by rejuvenating your kitchen with PABco costs but $45.00. Write to any of our offices for the name 


Inlaid LINOLEUM and PABCO PAINTS. of the nearest authorized PABCo painter or floor applicator. 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. . 
Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE = 


wt Do oun pant 


PABCO Gulaid LINOLEUM 
CWS PABCO@® PAINTS “— 





I LIKE THE MILDNESS 


AND FLAVOR OF CAMELS 


MRS. THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR. 

















a Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr. deserts 

New York to spend her winters on 
Cumberland Island off the coast of Georgia. 
In the summer she is at Newport in her 
lovely house. She loves animals and her 
favorite fox terrier, Bozo, goes every- 
where with her. She is a deft and delight- 
ful hostess and her shrimp Newburgh, 
southern style, is excelled only by her 
Georgian wild turkey with wild rice. 
She always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


“| NEVER TIRE OF 
THEIR FLAVOR” 


“They always taste so good. They 
are smooth and rich and certainly 
prove that a cigarette can be mild 
without being flat or sweetish,” 
says Mrs. Carnegie. “Camels 
never make my nerves jumpy or 
ragged, either. And they’re so 
popular that keeping enough in 
the house over week-ends is a 
problem.” 

That is because steady smokers 
turn to Camels knowing that they 
never get on the nerves. People 
do appreciate this. You will like 
the smooth flavor of the costlier 
tobaccos in Camels. For a cool 
and mild cigarette that you enjoy 
no matter how many you smoke, 





try Camels. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS THAN ANY 
CTHER POPULAR BRAND 





Tobacco Company 














